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THE SERVICE PERFORMED BY LIFE INSURANGE. ; 


NOTHING WHATEVER CAN ARISE TO SUPPLANT THE BASIC PROCESSES OF THIS GREAT 
AGENCY—IT IS SIMPLY GOD’S LAW OF HUMAN LIFETIME HARNESSED 
TO HUMAN NEEDS, DECLARES CHARLES W. SCOVEL. 


It Is a Scientific Incarnation of the Square Deal, the One Practical Example of Pure Democracy 
That Man Has Yet Worked Out on a Large Scale—We Are Our 
Brother’s Keepers Even in Self-Defense. 


In his address before the World’s Insurance Congress at San Francisco on October 5, Charles W. Scovel, 
former president of the National Association, laid particular stress upon the indispensability of the agent. 
Mr. Scovel clearly disproves the popular belief that the life underwriter is overpaid, and that a substitute 


will be found for present-day methods of solicitation. 


‘‘The need for the agent,’’ the speaker declares, ‘‘is 


rooted in the deepest traits of human nature.’’—Editor’s Note. 





The programmed topic, “Service Performed by Life In- 
surance Companies,” has been fully discussed by the two dis- 
tinguished speakers we have just heard. What I have to say 
has its place under that topic, because the good of society 
demands that this mighty service, which life insurance alone 
can render, shall as speedily as possible be spread throughout 
the entire population ; and because the spread of that service 
is bound to be sorely hindered and delayed, just so long as in- 
telligent men generally—and the mass of life insurance men 
themselves—fail to realize and apply certain broad, funda- 
mental facts. 

Fundamental facts may quite gener.lly be characterized as 
those facts that we all know so well—or think we know so 
well—that we take them as matters of course; seldom think 
about them; do not sharply realize them, or Gonsciously apply 
them in our daily rounds. 


Fundamental Facts 


This is to be a plain, practical talk about just such funda- 
mental facts. They may be grouped under the title—“Life 
Insurance What, Whose, How?” 

What is life insurance? The habitual view, from without 

or within, regards it as merely a business. A big business 
and a highly useful one, of course; but not fundamentally 
different from other important and useful lines. Habitually it 
is viewed as though it were, like them, a business owned 
‘mainly by the men in control and operated mostly as they 
please and largely for their own profit; a business in which 
there is bargaining and selling, making and losing, prospering 
and failing, pretty much as in all the rest. 

Far be it from me to deny that life insurance is a business. 
On the contrary I glory in that very fact as being absolutely 
indispensable to its social worth and practical efficiency. Its 
social worth lies largely in the fact that it stands squarely on 
the business basis of value given and received. Its benefits 
are applied for and paid for by manly men, desiring to fulfill 
their own obligations. It is free from the pampering, pauper- 


izing effects of private philanthropy or government paternal- 
ism. By no mere accident does Uncle Sam carry 17 per cent 
more life insurance than all the rest of the world combined. 
American manhood and American life insurance belong to- 
gether; have inspired each other; have grown great together. 
They both mean business—-and that means independence, ini- 
tiative, self-respect, duty done and obligations met. 

Its practical efficiency, also, is attained by life insurance pre- 
cisely because it follows strict, up-to-date business methods 
in its organization and management; and because it reaches 
the people through agents who themselves mean business and 
do business. 


A Business 


Yes, life insurance is a business—and proud to be. But it 
is one that is fundamentally different from any other—even 
from the other forms of insurance with which it has so much 
in common. These fundamental differences have important 
practical bearings. They should be just as much matters of 
common knowledge as is, for instance, the distinction between 
the mutual savings bank and the commercial bank. For these 
distinctive, basic facts are the very things that give life insur- 
ance its unique stability and permanence, its peculiar fitness 
and capacity to serve all the people. 

First and foremost, life insurance is a science. Not merely 
scientific, or making use of science. It literally is science. 
It is science, just as the modern sky-scraper, from founda- 
tion to cornice, is steel. It is an applied science; a natural 
science; the application of Nature’s law of mortality, as as- 
tronomy is an application of her physical laws. The law of 
death, that gives us aggregate certainty to counterbalance our 
individual uncertainty, is one of the universal natural laws, 
ranking with the law of birth that balances the sexes, or the 
law of gravitation that balances the spheres. 

Here let us note a very common error. The subject matter 
of this science is not, as commonly thought, the law of aver- 
age or the doctrine of probabilities. These are principles of 
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mathematics, used in many fields, and by no means peculiar 
to life insurance. They are the tools by which the steel of 
the mortality law has been shaped and erected into the struc- 
ture we call life insurance. Actuaries and text-writers, expert 
in using these tools, often talk so long and learnedly about 
them, as to make people overlook the steel itself. The actual 
stuff of which the science of life insurance is made is not a 
law of mathematics, but a law of nature. This is what gives 
it its most decisive distinction from all other lines of business. 


The Measurable Curve 


This law of nature was discovered in 1693 by Dr. Edmund 
Halley, Astronomer-Royal and co-worker with Newton in 
publishing the law of gravitation. It may be broadly stated 
thus: In a large group of lives of the same age, the number 
of deaths per thousand, climbs up year after year in a normal, 
measurablé curve, with a longer upward step from each year. 
By it we are enabled to know to-day the maximum number of 


deaths to be provided for in each successive year until all have. 


died. With this fore-knowledge it is a mere matter of com- 
pound interest and mathematics to figure out, first, the sink- 
ing fund that will provide for these fore-known deaths as they 
occur, and then the proper share that each life, insured at this 
or that age, must pay into that sinking fund. 

Life insurance at bottom is as simple and precise as the 
working out of an issue of serial bonds, planned to mature 
sO many a year for so many successive years. Which par- 
ticular bonds are to be paid in a given year is unknown to any 
one until decided at the time by lot. How many and how 
much are to be paid that year, is all that needs be known, in 
order to have the required amount ready in the sinking fund 
on schedule time. 

Just so in life insurance. Every death is the maturing of a 
bond—one of the number planned to be paid that year, with 
their total amount ready in the sinking fund just in time for 
death to single them out. So it goes with each age-group as 
each year’s call retires an ever larger proportion of the out- 
standing lives, until the last of that issue is called. 


Variations 


Of course, the operation of the law of mortality, as of other 
natural laws, is modified by other forces under varying condi- 
tions. Water boils at one temperature on the seashore and at 
another at Pike’s Peak. Halley’s comet on one trip ran closer 
than usual to two planets and so came in over a year late. But 
even that variation was long. predicted by a later astronomer; 
and, anyhow, the comet promptly regained its gait and in 1911 
was again keeping the 76-year schedule that Halley had fig- 
ured out in 1682. In like manner, the mortality law whose 
curve he was the first to figure has worked out ‘in practice 
through the generations since. Its variations have always kept 
within the advance calculations of the actuaries, who have un- 
ceasingly studied its operation and application among all sorts 
and conditions of men. 

Thus has evolved the great science of life insurance, which 
dictates and dominates the daily practice among all the nations 
—that science, complex but coherent, bringing unity out of 
variety, which calls in the best brains of medicine, finance, law 
and business to aid in its task of uniting thousands and even 
millions of lives in a single corporate organism, with count- 
less age-groups and policy classes and divisions by years of 
entry and other groupings—that science which, amid all this 
diversity, justly proportions the payments of each individual 
and maintains his equities in sinking fund, profit sharing, priv- 
ileges and proceeds, while at the same time husbanding the 
great common fund and working out the great common pur- 
pose to the best advantage of all. 

Now, the practical bearings of this first fundamental fact 
that life insurance is a science, are varied and vital. The key- 
stone of that science is its positive fore-knowledge of future 
requirements. The cornerstone of its established practice is, 
“Safety first.’ Three main results are these: 

First, the certainty and safety that are peculiar to this busi- 
ness-science. In its normal workings there is no risk nor 


hazard; the very phrase “death loss” is out of place. A 


death, as we have seen, is not a loss, but a maturity—the 
fore-known due date of a sinking fund bond; a bond, more- 
over, that is certain to come due sooner or later. The other 
forms of insurance, though resting on formulated experience 
and wide distribution of risks, have no such basis of natural 
law; and as for ordinary business, it depends for success or 
failure almost wholly on the personal judgment and experi- 
ence of its managers, and has to take serious chances all the 
time. In the science of life insurance, as in astronomy, 
chance is banished and the factor of human error reduced to 
the vanishing point. There are scientific rules to govern daily 
practice in all important respects; the management has only 
to follow the rules to be absolutely safe. 


A Business Science 


Second, the stability and permanence that are peculiar to 
this business-science. It has been under the sheer necessity of 


-developing stability and permanence to the highest degree pos- 


sible in human affairs, because of the long vista of years it 
must keep in view. The deposit made to-day by a young man 
may take a hundred years to reach its final goal in the hands 
of a grandchild yet unborn, having meantime helped to pro- 
vide life incomes successively for his wife and daughter. For 
150 years past life insurance has been the world’s one spe- 
cialist in financing its obligations a life-time ahead. Part of 
that job has been to devise and develop the best possible sys- 
tem and machinery for investing the long-time sinking fund. 
No other business has to handle its daily transactions and in- 
vestments with the distant future thus ever in view. Its own 
permanence cannot even be questioned. No revolutionary dis- 
covery or invention can ever displace the material it deals 
with; that is human life itself. Nothing whatever can arise 
to supplant its own basic processes; they are simply God’s law 
of human lifetime harnessed to human needs, 


Fixed Rules 


Third, the equity and impartiality that are peculiar to this 
business-science. In its essence, it is mathematical, imper- 
sonal, impartial—dealing with individuals, once they are ad- 
mitted, only as fractions of the group. In its practice, it is 
an exceedingly complex machinery with interlocking parts and 
interdependent functions; it must stick close to its fixed rules 
of operation to keep running smoothly at all. This does not 
imply perfection, of course, but it does mean that the very 
nature of the science and its practice powerfully and con- 
tinuously operate ta prevent, discover and remedy any breach 
of its own impersonal rules and principles. No other business 
whatever, nor any of our social and political institutions, has 
any such indwelling scientific force, to safeguard its work- 
ings against human bias and frailty. The only possible paral- 
lel is the indwelling divine spirit of the Church. The princi- 
ples and rules of life insurance science fix the same terms for 
all, the one-thousandth man and the hundred-thousandth man 
alike, without bargain or dicker. Throughout the process 
every individual’s rights are secured to himself and his own; 
but only if he meets his corresponding obligation, so that the 
rights of every other individual may be secured. In this liv- 
ing organism, moreover, the real interests of its three main 
divisions—policy-holders, agents and company management— 
are inherently identical; neither can be really helped or hurt 
without helping or hurting the other two. Life insurance is 
the scientific incarnation of the square deal. It is the one 
practical example of pure democracy that man has yet worked 
out on a large scale. These are among the distinctive, basic 
facts that give life insurance its peculiar fitness and capacity 
to serve all the people. 

Nor is this all. Back of its business front, breathing life 
into its scientific organism, life insurance is a co-operation. 
It is a co-operation, not in some vague, general sense, but in 
the full literal meaning of the word. 

Here we reach the core of the subject and find that our two 
questions, “What” and “ Whose,’ converge to the one great 
central truth. What is life insurance? Not merely a business 
nor a science; but a co-operation. Whose is life insurance? 
It belongs not merely to those interested as officers, or stock- 
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holders, if any, or agents; but far more to its policy-holders. 
It is as a co-operation of policy-holders that life insurance 
lives and moves and has its being. The policy-holders are the 
real owners. 


Bed-Rock Facts 


This is no fine-spun, fanciful assertion. It is a bed-rock fact. 
Life insurance does actually belong to the policy-holders. 
First, because they make it. It is not made by the company 
and then sold to them. If a new company opened its doors 
to-day, with a full array of officers and agents, policy forms 
and literature, and ten millions of gold in its vaults—and in 
the first week or year placed five standard policies for a hun- 
dred thousand each—it would not have one single dollar of 
life insurance in force. It would simply have made five bets 
on the length of five lives. Life insurance is only made by 
the pooling together of many lives so that nature’s law of 
mortality can work out its averages. The lives actually insure 
each other; the company, whatever its form of control, is 
only the central bureau through which they do so. 

This is the scientific fact and the legal fact, too. The 
law would not allow our supposed ten million dollar company 
to open its doors until it already had applications for policies 
on the required number of lives, to be put in force all to- 
gether on the opening day. There must me enough lives to 
insure each before there can be any company. And every 
new policy-holder, in the very act of adding his life to the 
others, helps make his own insurance and theirs too. Thus the 
policy-holders, old and new, are at once the raw material, the 
joint producers and the consumers. 

No such co-operation exists elsewhere. In other co-opera- 
tive concerns the members pool their money and their cus- 
tom; here they pool, also, their lives and their joint title to 
the benefits of God’s law, which none my claim alone. 

Again, the policy-holders are the real owners of life insur- 
ance, because they own almost all of its property and profits. 
Over 97 per cent of the total assets belong to them. The 
company, whatever its form of control, is only their trustee 
to collect, invest and distribute that money. This also is the 
law and the fact. Of the total assets of $4,935,000,000, held 
by the 250 companies January 1, 1915, nearly 84 per cent is 
the legal reserve held for the whole body of policy-holders 
as required by science, law, and contract; nearly three per 
cent more is dividends and policy proceeds held at the order 
of individual owners; and over 10 per cent is made up of 
special reserves set aside, and the general surplus of purely 
mutual companies. Besides this 97 per cent definitely and ex- 
. clusively theirs, the policy-holders own an undivided interest 
in another one per cent, the general surplus of stock and 
mixed companies. All that the stockholders own is less than 
two per cent of the total assets, being their undivided share 
in this one per cent general surplus and their own paid in 
capital stock, a little over one per cent. The remaining one 
per cent covers the miscellaneous current liabilities. 


The Actual Owners 


These figures are for American life insurance as a whole, 
and show the policy-holder to be the actual, lawful owners of 
all but a trifling percentage of the entire five billion dollar 
assets. Taking the stock and mixed companies by them- 
selves, still the proportion owned by the policy-holders is 
enormously the greater. Even taking the younger, non-par- 
ticipating, stock companies, where policy-holders own nothing 
but the legal reserve, that fund itself exceeds all the rest 
after the first few years and keeps steadily increasing its lead. 
The purely mutual companies without any stockholders bulk 
largest, holding over 72 per cent of the total assets—or 83 per 
cent, if we include, as we should, one company which for ten 
years has been substantially mutual and has recently an- 
nounced its intention to become wholly so. 

As for the profits—taking the business again as a whole, 
last year the total dividends, or refunds, to policy-holders 
were 108 million dollars, as against 234 millions to stockhold- 
ers; 9714 per cent, as against 2% per cent. The return to 
stockholders on their own capital was only 5.06 per cent. Such 
a rate cannot be called profits at all. It is merely interest on 
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money invested; and a very low rate for the risk involved, 
as is shown by the large proportion lost, or spent, of the 
money invested in many new companies. 


Small Interest on Capital 


Among the older companies, large fortunes have been made 
by stockholders in but a few exceptional cases—absurdly few 
as compared with any other important line of business. 
Viewed as a whole from any angle, it is plain that American 
life insurance is not to be classed as an ordinary proprietary 
business, owned by stockholders and run for their profit. The 
great bulk of it has no other owners or profit-sharers but the 
policy-holders themselves, and the small remainder only pays 
its stockholders a low interest on their own capital. Plainly 
it is to be classed as a mutual, co-operative business. 

Historically, the mutual idea has dominated the develop- 
ment of American life insurance, as in no other country. The 
oldest company, dating from 1759, and the eight next oldest, 
dating from 1843-49, are all purely mutual. While stock 
management has done much to devise methods of reaching 
the people and to extend the scope of the service, the purely 
mutual idea of life insurance has from earliest days been a 
vital influence in helping it to realize more and more fully its 
own ideals as a science and a co-operation; with the result 
that the policy privileges and liberal practices of all our com- 
panies have been for many years, and are to-day, surprisingly 
far advanced beyond those prevailing in England and else- 
where, though our premium rates run somewhat lower. 

While evils and abuses have, of course, crept in, they have 
never been really as dangerous as they looked from the out- 
side. And now the inner, vital forces, working for the true 
ideals, have resumed full control in all the important com- 
panies; have, indeed, become distinctly stronger than ever, 
through the ten years of progress since the New York inves- 
tigation. That storm of indignation throughout the land 
showed that the people themselves vaguely, but deeply, sensed 
the great truth that a life insurance company is not merely a 
business concern, but essentially a trustee for its policy- 
holders. 


Voluntary Mutualization 


Highly significant here is the voluntary mutualization, so 
recently completed by the two largest industrial companies, 
and now proposed by the remaining one of the “Big Six.” 
These six American companies alone had in force on January 
Ist, 25 million industrial and five million ordinary policies, 
for a total insurance of over $12,300,000,000—exceeding the 
total of Great Britain and Ireland, Germany, Austria-Hungary 
and France, all combined. Their truly imperial size shows 
how fully the science of life insurance has solved the prac- 
tical problems involved in caring for millions of people as 
members of a single business organization. And the voluntary 
retirement of the stockholders in the three. companies not 
already purely mutual—a thing wholly without parallel in any 
other business—proclaims a great new principle, which 
neither public opinion nor law had yet imposed, namely: That 
a life insurance company, when it has reached such a vast 
size, should properly be a co-operation of policy-holders, not 
only in its scientific essence and practice, but also in every 
detail of its corporate form and control. 

All these are distinctive, basic facts, that help to give 
American life insurance its peculiar fitness and capacity to 
serve all the people. 

Our answer is not yet complete. What and whose is life 
insurance? It is not only a business, a science, a co-operation; 
but an institution. A public institution, of world-wide scope, 
like church or state—and-ranking next after them as one of 
the three main institutions in which the millions of men unite 
to advance the welfare of mankind. And as such it belongs, 
not merely to its own workers, nor even to its policy-holders ; 
but most of all to the public. 

This is, again, the law and the fact. The United States 
Supreme Court not long ago ruled squarely that “Insurance 
is affected with a public interest.” That this was declared in 
a fire insurance case makes the ruling all the more significant 
as regards life insurance. For in life insurance the public 
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interest has been so generally conceded by the life men them- 
selves that a test case has riot been even attempted. This 
public interest has always been paramount in the eyes of the 
law. For many years life insurance has been subjected to 
statutory regulation and supervision, wise and unwise, that 
has gone further into details of management, expenditure, 
volume of new business, surplus, etc., than has been under- 
taken with any other line of business, not excepting the pub- 
lic utility corporations. Stockholders’ property-rights, sacred 
in private business, have been no bar to such regulation of life 
insurance. In all states their exercise of control, and in some 
states their very right to profits, are sharply limited by laws 
and charters that invariably favor and protect the policy- 
holders’ beneficial ownership and rights and the public’s in- 
terest in the conduct of the business as a whole. 


Belongs to Public 


Yes, life insurance does belong to the public; to mankind; 
to the present generation, and in ever-increasing measure to 
the generations that are to come. It would be easy to talk a 
bookful about its vast, vital services, social and economic, to 
individual, family and community. But those services have 
been discussed by others more authoritatively. Let me add 
here just a word to emphasize our country’s need. 

As we begin to realize what the institution of life insurance 
really means to mankind, now and in future, we Americans 
cannot help feeling two ways about it: Deeply gratified that 
we have comparatively. so much; deeply concerned that we 
have actually so little. Our total January I, 1915, was 21% 
billions—3 6-10 times as much as the United Kingdom; 5 4-10 
times as much as Germany; 17 times as much as Austria- 
Hungary; 24 times as much as France; 17 per cent more than 
these four leaders and all the rest of the world combined. 
That sounds gratifying, surely. But listen. Less than seven 
per cent of the actual money value of our productive lives 
is covered by life insurance, while our burnable property is 
covered by fire insurance to the extent of nearly 80 per cent. 
Life values mean much more, dollar for dollar, than prop- 
erty values; death is a certainty, fire but a possibility. Yet 
our life insurance is only one-eleventh as adequate as our 
fire insurance. 

Gentlemen, our country sorely needs to have her life in- 
surance doubled, and then doubled again, in the few years 
just ahead. Can it be done? And how? 


Only Two Ways 


What is really the “How” of life insurance? How does it 
spread? How can it be spread among the whole people? 
There are two possible ways. Only two; and one of them 
has, I believe, never been tried for the whole people, and 
never will be. That one is government compulsion. Ger- 
many and other nations have applied it on a large scale to 
accident, health and old-age insurance, among the class of 
people already near the brink of poverty. But nowhere has 
compulsory insurance of any kind been applied to the whole 
people; and nowhere, so far as I have heard, has life insur- 
ance been made compulsory for any class. I devoutly hope 
and believe that American manhood, unless in a very limited, 
nearly submerged class, will never need, nor submit, to have 
its life insurance thrust down its throat; that it will prove 
capable of working out the problem without throwing over- 
board: the Declaration of Independence. Indeed, a special so- 
lution for the wage-earning class is already well begun in the 
idea of group-insurance which has vast possibilities. 

The only practical way of insuring the people, whether in- 
dividually or in groups, is by the use of agents. There is no 
third alternative that offers either a record of past success 
or the slightest prospect of future success. I have no hesita- 
tion in affirming broadly that, so long as human nature re- 
mains the same, no scheme, short of government compulsion, 
for spreading life insurance among the whole people, without 
agents, will do much more toward that great end, than the 
few small religious sects without preachers will do toward 
evangelizing the world. 
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That is a strong statement. Is it true and provable? Is 
the agent really indispensable? As far as the past can answer 
the entire record shouts “Yes!” For the past 150 years the 
companies and their agents, national and state governments, 
and sundry philanthropic bodies have tried out every kind 
of plan they could think of to spread life insurance with a 
minimum of soliciting or none. In particular, every agency 
manager, at home office or branch office, and every soliciting 
agent in the field, has made it his business to experiment with 
any likely idea that might result in writing insurance a little 
more by wholesale, so to speak; without so much personal 
interviewing of each man by himself. All these attempts have 
either failed or have had pitifully small success, in compari- 
son with the results obtained by present methods. 


Attempts that Have Failed 


The idea of doing without agents has been exemplified by 
the oldest British company since 1762; by the British goy- 
ernment’s post office insurance system since 1864; by the Cana- 
dian civil service system for several decades; by the Massa- 
chusetts savings bank plan for eight years; by the Wisconsin 
State Insurance Fund for three years; and by an American 
company, trying to do a mail-order business by advertising, 
for ten years. These are typical instances, each the least un- 
successful of its kind. Without exception the results in in- 
surance actually written have been simply lamentable. Scores 
of single agencies are regularly writing in their limited dis- 
tricts more insurance, and on more people, than any one of 
these pretentious efforts has in its best year written through- 
out its entire country or state. In certain of these instances 
the expense has been disappointingly high, in spite of aid 
from the state or other sources. In some of them the lapse 
rate has been enormous, making the mortality excessive, and 
pointing the need of the agent’s service to keep the insurance 
in force after once written—a cardinal point commonly over- 
looked by outside critics. 


Agent is Indispensable 


The whole past record shows beyond question that life in- 
surance without the agent has been thus far a dismal failure, 
as regards any idea of spreading it throughout the population. 
Will it always be so? Is agentless life insurance a problem 
that may yet be solved? Or is there something in the nature 
of the business, and in the nature of man, that will always 
make the agent’s service indispensable? I think there is. 
Every experienced agent will tell you that his main task 
with almost every man, of every class, is to get him to the 
point of action, to overcome his peculiar habit of procras- 
tinating in this particular matter of taking out life insurance. 

Now, there are three important acts which, more than any 
others, men put off instinctively, habitually. They are: mak- 
ing one’s last will and testament; making one’s peace with 
God; taking out life insurance. All three are delayed for 
the same reason. As to each of them a man’s fixed mental 
attitude is “some time before I die.” But his own death is, 
in every man’s mind, the remotest contingency, the farthest 
limit of time. His hopes, his plans, his acts are all based 
upon the assumption that he will live on. 

As long as human nature abides, very few indeed will ever 
provide “to-day” against that far-off contingency of death, 
except they be influenced from without. That influence must 
be a personal force and it must be brought to bear strongly, 
persistently, and with every legitimate variety of attractiveness 
and persuasiveness, to stem the full tide of buoyant life that 
bears man along all his lines of thought and action directly 
away from the idea of his own death. 

Herein lies the inherent necessity for the agent. Mere op- 
portunity, passive attractiveness, even sense of duty, is not 
enough. An active personal force is needed to get men to act 
now in all those preparations for death. There being no 
agents to induce men to make wills, the state has from sheer 
necessity stepped in with its intestate law and made a will for 
every man who does not make one for himself. 

Otherwise, the great mass of men would die leaving all their 
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PENALIZING THE PREVENTION OF POVERTY 


DOUBLE TAXATION OF LIFE INSURANCE, A DIRECT DISCOURAGEMENT OF THRIFT 
AFFECTING TWENTY-FIVE MILLION POLICY-HOLDERS—“TURN ON THE SUNLIGHT 
OF PUBLICITY AND INTELLIGENT UNDERSTANDING,’’ SAYS EDWARD A. WOODS. 





No English Cabinet so Taxing Life Insurance Would Hold Office Twenty-Four Hours—lIf the 
25,000,000 Policy-Holders Understood the Question, Taxes on Life Insurance 
Would Be Wiped Out as Fast as Legislatures Could Meet. 
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self-help. 


Taxing the property held by life insurance companies, which 
should pay the same tax any other property does, is not in- 


tended to be criticised. It is the additional tax imposed for 
doing business, generally a percenfage on gross income, which 
directly increases the cost to policy-holders, that is criticised. 

It is now the settled policy of all peoples, in proportion as 
they are civilized and progressive, to care for dependent mem- 
bers of society. Only nations beyond the pale of civilization 
may to-day suffer the disgrace of indifference to their sick 
and aged; widows and orphans; insane and cripples. Modern 
society will no more suffer their uncared-for presence than 
it would the leper or maniac. 

The day has forever gone when the beggar may be thrust 
outside the gates to starve, or the helpless maniac or even 
the criminal may be left to perish. The unemployed are 
now subjects of social and legislative attention. Beggary is 
a public offense, implying a social obligation to avert.  IIlit- 
eracy and disease, the result as well as cause of poverty, are 
sought to be banished by large state expenditures and legis- 
lation seeking to compel education and health. Other causes 
and consequences of, and remedies for, poverty are subjects 
of increasing concern and growing legislation. 

It is at last being recognized that life is the most valuable 
of all the assets of a nation. Material resources are valuable 
only because of human life and in proportion to the number 
and value of human lives. All of the resources of an unin- 
habited island, or even savage, however great in mineral, 
vegetable and other wealth, without human life are worthless. 
We had, the day before Columbus landed, even more physical 
assets on this continent than we have to-day, because much 
has since been consumed. But in proportion as destructive 
and unproductive savages were replaced by intelligent, valu- 
able lives did our real national wealth grow. 


Waste 


_ The chief total wealth of any nation is the sum of lives of 
those of its people who are valuable to society. But because 
we no longer cast away, but care for and even rescue, waste 
lives, we must deduct from this total of valuable lives those 
dependent who are a burden upon the rest. 

As the whole wealth of a nation is equal to the sum of all 
its parts, it is increased by lessening the number of depen- 
dents; still more by turning them into lives of value; by 
prolonging the lives that are valuable and converting useless 
lives into healthy, intelligent and moral ones. Obviously a 
live, healthy, intelligent and moral man is worth more than 
a dead, sickly, ignorant or criminal one. 

If wasted human lives can be turned into valuable ones, if 
all can be converted into active civil soldiers, unhampered by 
the sick, wounded and prisoners, and their care, total values 
will increase. 

These truisms seem trite and yet are facts of comparatively 
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recent recognition. From them follows the interest and duty 
of the state itself, at its own cost, to discourage and prevent 
dependency, and, better still, to aid and encourage any in- 
fluence or institution helping accomplish this. It is obviously 
cheaper and better to induce and aid another to do at his ex- 
pense what we would otherwise have to do wholly or partly 
at our own. And it is far better, as well as cheaper, and more 
the American spirit, to encourage a people to do voluntarily 
for themselves what the nation would otherwise do for them, 
and thus encourage others. 

Possibly no other nation is doing as much for its de- 
pendents. And yet many other nations are doing more to 
encourage their people in methods of self-help. This is but 
another illustration of the prodigality and wastefulness of 
the American people, spending more money to remedy an evil 
than it would cost to avert it. 


A Millennial Condition 


What the annual savings of the nation would be, were 
dependency eliminated, is of course to discuss a millennial 
condition. But just as it pays an individual to take stock of 
his assets and to measure frankly his losses, so it is worth 
while to see just what the maximum amount is that the nation 
theoretictlly could save were dependency eliminated, and try 
to accomplish as much of this ideal maximum as we can. 

It is estimated that the United States is paying for de- 
pendency in various ways, organized channels, public and pri- 
vate, between $350,000,000 and $400,000,000. This does not 
include the $172,000,000 paid in Government pensions; it prob- 
ably does not include the increasing amount of state pen- 
sions paid to widows, mothers, public employes and others; 
most of all, it does not include an amount, probably largely in 
excess of these figures, being contributed directly and indi- 
rectly by individuals themselves for the care of dependents. 

There are, indeed, few persons of any means whatever who 
are not in addition to taxes and personal contributions to 
charities, in some way helping to care for some dependent 
kindred, neighbor or friend; and it is highly probable that 
the sum of these contributions would largely exceed the sums 
recorded by the government and by organized charities. The 
annual saving of a nation, could all this contribution for the 
support of dependents be avoided, would be a figure that 
could be written down but not comprehended. 

In addition to this, could the indirect results of dependency 
be averted; could the 1,000,000 persons in our institutions for 
dependents—in which over $1,500,000,000 is invested—be made 
income-producing instead of an expense, we could change so 
much from liabilities to assets. Could the 10,000,000 persons 
who Robert Hunter says are living on the poverty line—and he 
says the figure may be nearer 15,000,000—be raised to a condi- 
tion where every emergency does not require outside help; 
could the results of dependency; poverty; lack of education; 
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child labor; woman labor ; unsanitary surroundings ; under-effi- 
ciency due to a physical, moral and intellectual subnormality, 
be remedied; if, in fact, dependency from infancy to old age 
could be banished from our land, who can estimate what 
could be added annually not only to our financial wealth but 
to the physical, intellectual and moral worth, happiness, and 
prosperity of its people? 


A Contrast 


Contrast, for example, two communities; one where there 
are no dependents—where all are helping and none hindering 
—the other where the dependent population is great; and 
who would not urge the encouragement in every possible way 
of conditions which would make for the former instead of for 
the latter? 

The peculiarly American institution of life insurance is the 
greatest movement for organized thrift and for the averting 
of dependency that we have to-day or that has ever been 
known in the world. Its some 25,000,000 members are sys- 
tematically and regularly contributing from their funds to 
avert the conditions of which we have spoken. It not only 
interests more people than all the other forms of thrift com- 
bined but upon a more comprehensive and systematic plan, 
not for sporadic but for permanent savings. 

It is a recourse only of persons interested in thrift, not in 
speculation. No one can make money for himself by life in- 
surance, in any other sense than by systematic saving. Any 
inordinate return from life insurance payments must go to 
others—widows and orphans—not one’s self. Its chief object, 
therefore, is to bring about just the condition most desirable 
for the whole people and to avert conditions for which or- 
ganized government and society are so heavily contributing. 
And this is being done, not by governmental compulsion, as 
in Germany, England and other countries in Europe, but is 
voluntarily assumed by American people, in other respects so 
extravagant and lacking in providence but in this country 
laying by nearly $1,000,000,000 a year for this largely unselfish 
purpose. 

And yet.this country—the most liberal in paying for the 
consequences remedied or averted by insurance—instead of 
following the almost universal practice of all other countries 
and encouraging insurance, is the one country in the world 
to penalize those who voluntarily, in the true American spirit, 
assume this obligation themselves! 


A Wise Practice 


It is the wise practice of most benefactors to augment their 
giving and encouraging a wider interest in the object to which 
they contribute by offering to add their contributions to those 
of others. It is considered good business, for example, for 
wealthy men to offer, say, $100,000 to a hospital or college, 
provided an equal amount is raised elsewhere. 

The financial shrewdness, as well as the wisdom, of this 
course is obvious. And yet for some reason not only is it 
the practice of many of our states and communities to im- 
pose a large inheritance tax upon money devised to the very 
beneficent institutions to which the state is so heavily con- 
tributing, but, unlike any other country in the world, civilized 
or uncivilized, it imposes a tax of over a million a month— 
$13,676,006 last year—upon American policy-holders. This 
is a tax falling directly upon policy-holders and does not 
include the property taxes upon life insurance assets, to 
which exception is not taken. 

The tax imposed last year is about the amount that such 
an efficient country as Germany is contributing from Govern- 
ment funds in compelling and encouraging its people to in- 
sure and a sum that would furnish life insurance protection 
for $500 each to 1,000,000 more families now left without a 
dollar. We spend governmental and private millions in tak- 
ing care of the widows unprovided for by insurance, yet 
filch in taxes $70 from each $1,000 life insurance paid to 
widows and orphans by the providence of their husbands and 
fathers. We tax the provident and unselfish insured, instead 
of taxing the delinquent uninsured. We encourage savings 
deposits of all other forms, even providing national and state 
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institutions for savings, and yet tax the funds of the still 
more provident insured—more provident because he is sav- 
ing for a longer period, by systematic, regular payments, and 
chiefly for others after he is gone. What would be the ulti- 
mate result if the vast sum we now pay publicly and pri- 
vately to care for dependency were spent through life insur- 
ance to prevent it? What an addition there would be to 
our national wealth and efficiency, but still more to the pros- 
perity, happiness, intelligence and even moral welfare! 


Growth of Penalization 


How this penalization of the thrifty and provident and un- 
selfish has grown in this country need not be here recounted, 
other than to say it is growing not only in amount, but in 
percentage; that a tax vicious in principle is, as might be 
expected, viciously applied. The evils of varying rates of 
state taxation—from nothing in one state to three per cent 
in others; of retaliatory laws; of taxation of gross income, 
contrary to any other business in the world, disregarding the 
net amount paid and taxing even the amount refunded to 
policy-holders; of compelling persons who live in different 
states to be subject to the varying rates of taxation of other 
states; of the expense of forty-eight sometimes conflicting 
kinds of supervision; of not taxing any mutual assessment 
or fraternal insurance association, yet heavily taxing equally 
mutual life insurance companies, need not be spoken of here. 
We wish merely to give the widest publicity to the incon- 
sistency with state aims and the interest of society with 
the whole principle and to suggest a remedy. 

We pass over further discussion of the iniquity and in- 
equity, because hardly a statesman, hardly an authority on 
social economy or taxation, defends thus penalizing America’s 
provident insured. It cannot be defended by the increasing 
needs of government, any more than the robbing of the 
widow and orphan is justified by any other one who needs 
money. It has been well said by the Committee on Insurance 
Law of the American Bar Association that “it is just as 
dishonest for a state to lay unholy hands on trust funds as 
for an individual to do it.” 

Even in Europe, taxed to its utmost to pay the stupendous 
charges of the vast war, insurance—now doing so much to 
remedy the horrible European conditions—not only is free 
from: American taxation methods, but is being doubly en- 
couraged rather than penalized. Why is it that American 
public officials do not wisely follow European wisdom and 
experience in this matter? 


Popular Misconception 


Obviously, it is due to popular ignorance and misconcep- 
tion. It has been said that no English cabinet so taxing 
life insurance would hold office twenty-four hours. If the 
25,000,000 American policy-holders thoroughly understood this 
question, taxes on insurance would be wiped out as fast as 
Legislatures or Congress could meet. If every legislator 
understood that over half his constituents were paying this 
tax, increases would cease and reductions would at once 
become popular. But there seems to be the same popular 
impression that some vague, mythical body of wealthy men 
is paying this tax that has led to the taxation of life insur- 
ance funds! 

As to life insurance companies, this misconception is pecu- 
liarly unjust. Irrespective of the ecomonic fact that the tax 
ultimately falls upon the consumer, no institution of such 
magnitude as a life insurance company is so much the prop- 
erty of its own members and so little the property of any 
few stockholders. In no other corporate institution must 
the taxation cost so certainly fall upon the members and 
upon no one else. Ninety-two per cent of the assets and 86 
per cent of the insurance in force is in companies either hav- 
ing no capital at all or where dividends to stockholders are 
absolutely limited, and where, consequently, any expense 
must fall upon policy-holders; and as for the balance of 
companies, no one knows better than those familiar with 
insurance that the making of even any fair interest return 
upon the capital paid in is most difficult. They must all 
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meet the competition of mutual companies, which would be 
obviously impossible were any undue amount diverted from 
policy-holders into profits to others. 

For the year 1914 companies now entirely mutual and con- 
sequently having no stock, paid their policy-holders so-called 
“ dividends,” really refunds, of $84,346,801. Companies whose 
dividends to stockholders were limited to a fixed amount and 
whose payments to stockholders, therefore, could not pos- 
sibly be affected by taxation, paid their stockholders but 
$727,550, and twenty-seven times as much—$19,799,586—to 
their policy-holders. Companies of all kinds paid last year 
in refunds to policy-holders $108,006,664, and but $2,733,929 to 
stockholders, on stock of $53,085,848—a return of but 5.06 
per cent. 


The Burden Bearers 


It is obvious, therefore, that the policy-holders do bear this 
tax and must bear it. Anything that increases the cost of 
insurance falls upon the policy-holder and certainly in the first 
two classes cannot possibly fall upon anyone else. 

Enlightened popular understanding of this problem must re- 
sult in its diminution, notwithstanding the increasing cost of 
government. Persons must realize the folly of hindering per- 
sons from doing what otherwise the state or society must do 
for them; of throwing bars in the way of progress. If policy- 
holders of all companies were as alert in so justly protecting 
themselves as are the members of fraternal and assessment 
companies, instituted for precisely the same purpose, such an 
unjust burden would be quickly removed. Many broad and 
intelligent state insurance officials, in their own states and 
through their National Association of State Insurance Com- 
missioners, have endeavored to promote uniformity in 48 
different kinds of supervision. 

Some difficulties have thus been mitigated and incongruities 
and conflicting laws and regulations rectified. But it is the 
system, not the men conducting it, that is intolerable and that 
must sometime be lifted from the institution upon which it 
has always been an incubus and that no other similar business 
would tolerate. Where supervision is merely duplicated and 
reduplicated, it is superfluous, as well as uselessly expensive; 
where it is conflicting, it 1s vicious. 

It is believed that a defensive policy has been largely re- 
sponsible for the continuance of this taxation. It would seem 
that every interest, except organizations representing the life 
insurance policy-holders, take an active part in legislative and 
especially taxation measures affecting their interests. Where 
the aroused and intelligent sentiment and influence of policy- 
holders has been exerted, it has been effective. 


Government Should Encourage 


The plea for governmental encouragement of life insurance, 
rather than hindrance and penalization, is just, and, like any 
other just cause, will prevail when properly understood, par- 
ticularly as the vast majority of voters are personally inter- 
ested in it—at least half of our voting population. It is our 
belief that an organized and united effort in every legislative 
and congressional district, properly led, for the purpose of 
placing this before policy-holders, would make it impossible 
for this condition to increase and even for it to continue. 

It is unfortunate that thus far all insurance companies have 
not been able to unitedly maintain one organization to or- 
ganize and conduct a campaign for the protection of their 
policy-holders by the reduction or removal of this unjust and 
indefensible burden, unprecedented in any other country in 
the world. An organization representing all regular com- 
panies of all sections, arousing in turn their agents and or- 
ganizations of agents and through them the policy-holders, 
would in due time, create such an understanding and public in- 
terest that not only would increases cease but gradual reduc- 
tions would be obtained. For example, the repeal of the 
retaliatory laws of certain states could be secured by united 
and organized action; credits of refunds, perhaps of all pay- 
ments to policy-holders, might be allowed; in states where 
the rate was far above the average a reduction might be ob- 
tained, and so an increase of the burden stopped and a de- 
crease begun that would continue. 
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Such a united organization for a just purpose is surely 
worth while not only to save $13,500,000 annually to our 
policy-holders but to prevent its increase; and such a cam- 
paign would be well justified were nothing else accomplished 
than to spread abroad the real purpose of life insurance and 
proclaim who are really affected by all measures that affect 
the institution as a whole. It would also make it impossible for 
legislators to taunt us with the fact that we are neither organized 
nor agreed among ourselves and that consequently, as we can- 
not unitedly state our own wants, they necessarily, even if 
ignorantly, must decide them for us. Surely the regular com- 
panies should be as much organized as the fraternal societies, 
that, with certainly no more reason for tax exemption, have 
maintained themselves absolutely exempt from any form of 
taxation, while the companies have borne it all. 


Proposes Campaign 


In suggesting a campaign against taxation, reflection upon 
public men in our legislators is not intended. When even 
our policy-holders misunderstand what life insurance really 
is and who really bears all its expense, it is not surprising that 
public men have such vague ideas as to what even mutual life 
insurance companies are as not to appreciate the fact that they 
are taxing the policy-holder, the widow and the orphan. 
Legislators are pressed upon every side for funds for state 
expenses; they are not likely to inquire too closely into whe 
pays taxes when little objection is made; and if they do not 
know that their constituents are affected and to what extent, 
they are often likely to be little concerned by the opposition 
of some distant corporation, perhaps one which it is politi- 
cally advantageous to tax or criticize. 

Twenty-five million policy-holders—excluding the non- 
voters, such as minors, children insured under industrial 
policies, and women in non-equal suffrage states—will mean 
that in most legislative districts at least a majority of con- 
stituents are themselves policy-holders and more than a ma- 
jority of the population in some way interested. Legislators 
themselves do not understand the question, the public cer- 
tainly does not; and if the sunlight of publicity and intelligent 
understanding were turned upon this subject, the righteous- 
ness of the cause could not be withstood and the result would 
not be uncertain. We have relied too much upon a defensive 
attitude. Organization is as necessary for defense as for war. 
It is aggressiveness in the right cause, particularly in an in- 
telligent and free country, that will ultimately triumph. 


ARE YOU KEEPING 
UP TO DATE? 


Possibly so, but certainly not if you 
have not ordered a copy of the 
Proceedings of the San Francisco 
Convention. 


Send in your subscription at once to 
the secretary of your association. 


The edition will be strictly limited 
to subscriptions received in advance, 
and the volume will go to press in a 
few days. 
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ASSAILS TAXATION OF LIFE INSURANCE 


Illinois Senator Urges Policy-Holders to Organize and 
Protest Against ‘Double Taxation ”—Also Advocates 
Federal Regulation and Uniformity 


The business of life insurance, policy-holders, 
agents, company officials, in fact all who are in any 
way affiliated with this great human agency, have 
in United States Senator Lawrence Y. Sherman of 
Illinois, a champion of their cause. Senator Sher- 
man has elected to serve the policy-holders of this 
country through his own volition. This action on 
his part is doubtless due to his innate sense of 
justice. 


Having no practical insurance experience 
he, through conscientious and hard study, has ac- 


quired a thorough knowledge of this subject. His 
address delivered before the World’s Insurance 
Congress follows.—Editor’s Note. 


This a fit time and place for a World’s Insurance Congress. 
The Panama Canal is this Republic’s contribution to the epoch 
making event of the world. The canal is essentially constructive. 
The commerce that passes it in future years is not more cos- 
mopolitan nor widely distributed in its benefits than the pre- 
servative, constructive influence of insurance against the cer- 
tainty of death, the hazards of the elements and the vicissi- 
tudes of business. 

We have destroyed our forests, are exhausting our soils 
and wasting enough every year to support one of the smaller 
nations of the Old World. We are just beginning to lisp 
the alphabet of saving. 

Economic laws are, however, inexorable and irrepealable. 
They are universal in operation and no respecter of nations. 
Great natural resources may delay results but none may 
finally escape them. Thrift is the antidote for waste and 
want. How difficult at first to gain listeners for conservation, 
for soil fertility. How unwelcome yet to urge economy in 
our mines, our forests, our fields, and the use of the great 
staples of life. How unwillingly the individual hears he must 
in some things practice self denial. The economic youth of 
our nation is passing. It once seemed inexhaustible. Like 
you of older nations we face the problems of self-support for 
our own people. 


Builder vs. Destroyer 


How easy to destroy, how hard to restore, and how few the 
builders! I repeat, I would rather be the builder of a hut 
than the destroyer of a palace. 

Constructive ability is the constant need of every genera- 
tion, constructive in new methods of applying nature’s forces 
to human wants, constructive in legislation that shall not 
merely breathe the spirit of demolition, constructive in social 
justice that shall not hinder, discourage or unduly burden the 
prudent and industrious, that may destroy only where sober 
judgment demonstrates new instrumentalities, shall take the 
place better to serve to reach desired ends. 

We meet under conditions that have changed the world. 
Even neutral nations no longer feel secure. No treaty seems 
sacred. Barbaric force is still the substitute for justice in 
half the world. The destruction of life and material re- 
sources is unparalleled. The war debt will exceed the limits of 
imagination. The taxable wealth and productive energy of 
the future are pawned to the present and dedicated to sacking 
cities and indiscriminate butchery. 

Who remains to define modern civilization after a year of 
modern war! All human affairs end. The benediction of 
peace will sometime hallow the battlefields of Europe. The 
era of the builder will then dawn but on him will be the un- 
ceasing toll of the tax-gatherer. As the war has changed the 
world, so has it changed economic conditions and old methods 
of living. The extravagance and prodigality of the past are 
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drawing to a close. The spendthrift and the heedless, the 
idler and the incompetent will have less chance than before. 
The world will be forced to a higher measure of economy and 
productiveness. 

In the reconstruction of the economic and the social justice 
fabric following the worldwide change in conditions, life in- 
surance is destined to assume an increased and powerful in- 
fluence. It is, with fire insurance, essentially constructive in 
its nature. Both are preservative and creative.. From death 
and ashes rise the energy and protection for the survivors. 

Insurance assembles scattered resources. It mobilizes a 
small part of to-day’s earnings against misfortune. It trans- 
mutes possible charity into certain self-support. It is the 
matured contract of prudence and scientific knowledge on the 
one hand, and on the other is based on sound financial prin- 
ciples backed by the successful public and private business 
undertakings of the civilized world. It substitutes a certain 
contract for the hazards of business, the uncertainty of health 
and earning power and the certainty of ultimate disability and 
death. 


National Problems 


In national problems of conservation, of constructive 
energy, of economy and thrift, insurance in its various forms, 
stands at the threshold of its greatest usefulness. 

It remains an inscrutable mystery why life insurance com- 
panies are among the first objects of taxation when the gov- 
ernment or the state requires additional revenues. 

It is one of the greatest instruments to promote self-sup- 
port and protect the family known to civilized society. ‘The 
legislator who sees in it only an enterprise to be burdened 
whenever taxes are to:be laid has not analyzed well the rela- 
tion between national strength and private individual support, 
the solvency of the family or its responsible head. 

It is difficult to realize that public officers propose to im-~ 
pose additional tax burdens on life insurance. It is now pay- 
ing its uniform property tax. It is to be singled out, however, 
for special taxes. It is to be treated as if it were an occupa- 
tion which threatened the public welfare and to be regulated 
and licensed under the police power accordingly. 

It ought to be made clear that every special tax is at last 
a charge on the policy-holder. The higher the premium, the 
less the volume cf insurance carried in the aggregate. This 
in turn reduces the protection to the family and increases the 
burden finally to rest on public or private charity. Let it be 
understood this is the cause of the policy-holder not merely the 
companies. Make the public officer responsible to the hosts 
of policy-holders, the protection of whose families he has 1m- 
paired. Such taxation is a perversion of the powers of gov- 
ernment and merits a rebuke by the withdrawal of public con- 
fidence from those who sanction it. 


The Prudent Banker J 


Fire has taught its destructive lesson in the credit power 
of the borrowing property owner. No prudent banker or in- 
vestor extends credit to the owner of merchandise unless the 
fire risk is adequately covered by insurance. Real estate titles 
are insured, banks carry burglary insurance, accident insur- 
ance covers personal disability. Cargoes and vessels are in- 
sured against ocean perils.- The destruction of property by 
the elements on land and sea is safeguarded by insurance con- 
tracts. This removal of property from the hazards attendant 
on the various stages of business is a material basis on which 
credit is given. A continuous credit is the result of stable 
security by which the business currents of the country are 
directed. 

Whatever modern business. organization has done, whatever 
great aggregations of money and methods have seemingly 
been built for the years to come, human character and ability 
are as needful now as in the days long gone. There are only 
comparatively few enterprises in which the death of the mas- 
ter mind does not materially affect their credit. The aver- 
age business undertaking is vitally so affected. Many are 
brought abruptly to a close by death. It dissolves all partner- 
ships and ends all individual occupations. 

The slowness of the evolution of fixed business methods is 
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illustrated by the established practice of insuring property 
to cover credit lines and the lack of as uniformly insuring 
the life that makes possible the only successful management 
of the business on the strength of which money is loaned. 
As a mere business venture, life insurance on the person con- 
ducting a business is in a larger sense more indispensable than 
fire, marine or burglary insurance on the insensate money or 
merchandise used by the living owner. It is sound business 
prudence to cover credits by an equal line of life insurance. 
It often becomes the only way by which a partner can equalize 
his liabilities against his more solvent associates. 

Here lies one of the most constructive elements in modern 
society. It is business prudence joined with private welfare. 
It commends itself to the thoughtful of all nations. It is 
worldwide in its usefulness and possibilities. It draws man- 
kind into more harmonious relations with each other and has- 
tens the day of peace and justice. 


Federal Regulation 


Insurance cannot now be made interstate business and sub- 
ject to uniform regulation by an act of congress. Every life 
insurance company is now subject to the regulation of the 
forty-eight states. Each state is at liberty to treat every com- 
pany not incorporated under its local laws, as a foreign cor- 
poration. Nothing short of an amendment to the federal 
constitution will vest in congress power to regulate insurance. 
Many millions of policy-holders are your constituents. Most 
of them are voters. Those directly and indirectly concerned 
are powerful in numbers and influence. Why should not such 
voters unite in proper self defense? 

‘The fraternal companies are rightfully exempt from most 
of the foregoing burdens. No legislature nor politician would 
venture to propose additional charges to them. The old line 
companies enjoy no such immunity. Even those doing a 
purely mutual business are not exempt. So far as it affects 
the policy-holders both stand upon the same footing, viz.: an 
increase of taxes is at last charged on the premium and paid 
by the policy-holder. Some well meaning but misguided of- 
ficials have regarded them as fit enterprises for discrimina- 
tion and unjust taxation. There is one certain method to 
meet it. It is the union of voters who pay premiums to your 
companies. Without them your companies could not exist. 
Without the companies those voting policy-holders could not 
procure life insurance. It is the union of numbers with their 
multiplied paying powers with the business ability and detailed 
knowledge of life insurance possessed by others that creates 
the business. 


A Mutual Defense 


Mutual defense against future unfriendly legislation is 
as meritorious as the modern protection given by the 
policies you issue. Let your policy-holders understand 
that every tax imposed increases their premiums. Let 
them insist that any payment beyond a property tax ex- 
cept that covering the actual cast of supervision and in- 
spection is unjust. Let their concentrated power be em- 
ployed legitimately to the end that state legislatures and 
congress may not increase the cost of insurance under the 
shortsighted policy of raising further revenues in excess 
of property tax from life insurance. To the diffusion of 
this information each agent and officer of your companies 
may properly lend himself. 

Any tax upon the business done in one state becomes 
a cost element in the premium collected in all other states. 
The legislature of one state therefore becomes national 
in its necessary effect. If one state taxes life insurance 
done within its borders by foreign companies and another 
does not, the citizens of the latter state thereby are taxed 
by the former state. This becomes a direct incentive to a 
state collecting nothing or a low revenue from foreign 
companies to lay a tax or increase their exactions so that 
it may receive its share of the taxes. This has led in some 
instances to discriminations and reprisals. It has imposed 
the most embarassing variety of laws upon life insurance 
companies. ; 

The United States possesses that uniformity of climate, 


race, occupations and sanitary conditions that the cost of life 
insurance is uniform and national and not accidental and 
local. As a preservative element in the problem of self- 
support, it is national. As an ally in warring against the evil 
of poverty and want, it is national. 

The regulations under which life insurance business is done 
ought to be national and not local. It has risen to the dignity, 
importance and power of a national undertaking. It totals, 
measured by money alone, more than the transportation lines 
of the United States. No single line of human effort reaches 
so generally every walk and condition of life. Not a bushel 
of corn can be turned into distilled liquor without the regula- 
tion of Congress. Not a cigar can be rolled and sold without 
the watchful eye of the government. Still, the hundreds of 
millions of investments that safeguard life insurance con- 
tracts, the many hundreds of millions of policies carried, the 
vast responsibilities entailed are without a single regulation 
of government of the United States. 

It is proper now to institute a movement so to amend the 
federal constitution as to give Congress such power. Let it 
be done intelligently and in the name of justice. A united 
effort will succeed. Temporary defeat must not discourage 
but serve as the motive for future increased effort. 


SOME UNDERWRITERS AND THEIR FAULTS 


I believe that some of the faults of insurance men I have 
met are as follows: 

They are entirely too technical. They will talk about things 
they understand but that the prospect knows nothing about, 
such as endowment, tontine, old line, straight life, etc. 

They are over-persistent. Some do bore busy business men 
because they don’t know when to make the approach or to 
leave the prospect. 

There is too much “knocking” among life insurance men. 
“Knocking” never pays. A knocker, properly described, is a 
thing that hangs outside a door. It doesn’t pay to “knock” 
a competitor. If you are asked about some other insurance 
man’s proposition, say something favorable about it and then 
show the advantage of your own policies, 

Over-selling. Trying to sell a man more insurance than he 
can properly carry, which often results in- great harm to 
the insurance business. 

Some salesmen don’t give the other fellow a chance to 


talk at all. Many men will sell themselves if not talked out 
of it. 

Too many propositions, which are confusing—Hugh 
Chalmers. 


ONE THOUSAND MEMBERS SAYS PRIDDY 


The News has been requested to correct a typographical 
error which occurred in the Convention Number on page 9. 
The sentence reads: “The New York association has in- 
creased its membership to 264 members,’ which should read 
by 264 members. 

The New York association was credited with 506 paid mem- 
berships at the close of the last association year. This places 
New York in the lead by a large majority, but the worst is 
yet to come, as far as rival associations seeking this honor 
are concerned. President Lawrence Priddy says that the local 
membership will reach the 1,000 mark, and those who are in- 
timately acquainted with this “live-wire” know that he al- 
ways means what he says. 


A DIFFERENCE BETWEEN WANT AND NEED. 


I cannot conceive how any man can go without an ade- 
quate amount of life insurance, and I honestly think that if 
there are not as many people taking life insurance as should 
it is the fault of the insurance companies themselves. 

There is a difference between wanting a thing and needing a 
thing. Some men say they don’t want insurance, or they don’t 
want an adding machine, or something else, but that doesn’t 
change the fact that they need these things——Hwugh Chalmers. 
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LAPSATION PROBLEM YET UNSOLVED 


Just so long as quantity rather than quality of 
agency production is regarded as the criterion of good 
business, just so long will the word “ Conservation ” 
bear little relation to life insurance in force in the 
various companies. 

It is a difficult task to fill a leaky bucket. No mat- 
ter how much the quantity of water put in, there is 
always a certain amount running out. It is a homely 
analogy, but serves to illustrate the point we desire 
to emphasize. It matters not what may be the num- 
bers of policies placed in the course of a given period, 
for at the end of the same period it will be ascer- 
tained that a very considerable number of policies 
placed previously have lapsed. 

The lapse ratio is a problem of no small import- 
ance. But like many other phases of the life insur- 
ance business, it is a condition, which, while generally 
acknowledged, apparently has defied a_ satisfactory 
solution. 

But there have been suspicions as to where the 
actual difficulty could be located. A few months ago 
we referred to certain data, compiled by The West- 
ern Underwriter, in connection with lapses. This 
paper declared, in substance, that despite the fact that 
each company is supposed to maintain a- department 
for the renewal of lapsed policies, very few compa- 
nies have succeeded in systematizing their work to 
the point where they could definitely state the causes 
of lapses. 

Certainly a diagnosis of a cause must precede an 
intelligent attempt to cure a condition. Find the 
cause is the primary rule of any sensible system of 
therapeutics. Yet, it would seem that causes are of 
secondary consideration—that a lapse is a lapse be- 
cause it is a. lapse—that’s all. Indeed, as to causes 
why such a tremendous waste existed, the reasons 
given by some of the companies are just as enlighten- 
ing as was Topsy’s answer to the query of where she 
was born—“ Ah jest grewed.” 

Former National President Chas. Jerome Edwards, 
in introducing the most important resolution adopted 
at the Cincinnati Convention had these conditions in 
mind when he said: “ More and more, however, man- 
agements have come to the realization that the quality 
and permanency of business gained as the result of 
the fair dealing and efficiency of agents, is of more 
value than quantity. No student of insurance af- 
fairs can fail to realize that the agent who is crooked 
in dealing with the public is likewise faithless toward 
his company; that his sole fidelity as an agent is to 
his own pocketbook, and that the business hé writes 
not merely lacks persistency but often includes cases 
where the exact nature of the risks has been con- 
cealed from the company, cases which lead to a 
higher mortality.” 

Some sincere and systematic effort should jointly 
be made by the Home Office and the Field to elim- 
inate this enormous economic loss, which easily ag- 
gregates $100,000,000 annually. 


CO-OPERATION THAT DESERVES CREDIT 


The map of Europe is being remade, and paradoxi- 
cally it becomes necessary to revise the dictionary of 
the English language. In the light of over a year’s 
developments, diplomatic negotiations and correspond- 
ence have restricted, modified and sometimes enlarged 
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Insurance on an Oregon Corporation. 


Mr. Agent ! 


BS H. WARD, 
303 Title & Trust Bldg., 89 Fourth St., Portland, Ore. 


the meaning of certain of our terminologies. The 
word “neutrality” is an example. 

Neutrality, according to the old and hitherto ac- 
cepted understanding of the term, was a condition of 
absolute inanity and vacuity; to such a condition there 
was neither heighth, breadth nor depth; neutrality 
knew nothing, saw nothing and did nothing. It was 
formless, purposeless and useless. 

Neutrality, as we now construe it has at least two 
attributes which it never before possessed ; cognizance 
and appreciation. There are now such conditions as 
hostile neutrality and friendly neutrality. Neutrality 
has been galvanized into a thing of life. 

The National Association of Life Underwriters, 
and Life Association News, its official organ, are 
neutral, but this neutrality is of the new variety. Life 
Association News as the mouthpiece of the National 
Association is cognizant of its environment and con- 
scious of current events. It may appreciate a friendly 
act toward the National Association, and in doing so 
by no means does it overstep the bounds of its neu- 
trality. The News may boldly express its apprecia- 
tion of such an act with no. thought of an apology. 

There are certain companies which are decidedly 
friendly toward the National Association. The Pa- 
cific Mutual is one of these companies, and this com- 
pany recently evidenced its attitude in a manner 
which calls for unstinted commendation. Incident- 
ally, it was this company which contributed largely 
to the success of the San Francisco Convention. The 
Pacific Mutual Agency Association was organized 
August 19, 1915. Article VII of the By-Laws of 
this association reads as follows: 

“The Annual Meetings shall be held at the place and im- 
mediately on adjournment of the Annual Conventions of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, unless otherwise 
ordered by the Executive Committee. 

“A written notice of such meeting shall be mailed by the 
President to each member not later than sixty (60) days prior 
to such meeting. ; 

“The purpose of the time and place for the annual meet- 
ing shall be that the membership may receive the double bene- 
fit of attendance on both annual meetings above referred to.” 


The Pacific Mutual Agency Association is composed 
of managers and general agents, and the company has 
another agency organization composed of one hun- 
dred thousand dollar men, which is known as the Big 
Tree Club. Article V of the Constitution of this club 
follows the sections to which we have just referred. 
To quote: 

“1. There shall be an Annual Convention of the Big Tree 
Club at a place to be designated by the Convention Commit- 
tee in the City in which the next Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters shall be held and 
immediately following that Convention, unless otherwise or- 
dered by the Agency Department of the Company. 

“2. All Agents who qualify as members of the Big Tree 
Club shall be entitled to attend the sessions of both Conven- 
tions referred to in the preceding paragraph, and they shall 
be required to attend said Conventions for educational pur- 
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poses, except for reasons satisfactory to the Agency Depart- 
ment of the Company, provided both Conventions shall be 
held in the same city.” 


We can conceive of no act more gracious on the 
part of a company, nor do we know of any schedule 
for company meetings which will work out to more 
practical advantage to all concerned. 

Therefore, do we desire to place ourselves on 
record as thoroughly and sincerely appreciating a vol- 
untary manifestation of friendliness which will un- 
doubtedly result in an advanced form of practical co- 
operation and mutual good will. 


IMPORTANCE OF SYSTEM 


The importance of system in soliciting life insurance its 
often neglected by the young agent. He misses seeing some 
one man, has no other prospect in view for some hours, and 
spends the time in idleness. Or he may write the one 
prospect, get a good premium, and then “rest on his oars.” 

A prerequisite to success in our business is the getting of 
prospects—not merely enough for a single day, but a num- 
ber that always gives more people to see than time to see 
them. Your business being to write applications, the only 
way to succeed is to find the man, and by seeing a certain 
number each day, the law of average works out to profitable 
results. Too many agents begin their canvass in a haphazard, 
go-as-you-please manner, not only in the way they hunt 
prospects, but also in the manner of approach and the 
method of presentation. They start out on the street like the 
genial Micawber—hoping for something to turn up. And 
something does turn up—disappointment. Arrange always to 
have someone to see, and see him—in short, have an end in 
view.—Wilson Williams in Hints and Helps for the Firing 
Line. 


PERSONALITY AN IMPORTANT FACTOR. 


Life insurance comes under the head of difficult salesman- 
ship, because you are selling something intangible; you are 
selling something that a man in most cases has to die to get 
the benefit of, and even then he doesn’t get the benefit, but 
others do. 

When it comes to the salesmanship required to sell life in- 
surance, I believe that there is no other business or profes- 
sion where personality counts for so much as it does in the 
life inurance business. The life insurance man must win the 
confidence of his prospect in both himself and his company, 
because I believe that, after all, one gives insurance largely 
on the confidence one has in the man soliciting it—Hugh 
Chalmers. 


WILLING TO OBLIGE THEM. 


Not long ago a young couple came in from the suburbs to 
New York City. They arrived very early and decided to 
have a lunch. They visited a tea room and had the place 
all to themselves. 

In serving them, the waitress omitted to supply a teaspoon, 
and the fair young bride whispered the fact to her husband. 

Summoning the waitress, the young man asked: 

“May we have a spoon?” 

“Why certainly,” replied the girl, “I am just tidying up, 
and you can have the whole room to- yourselves in a minute 
or two.”—Lippincott’s Magazine. 
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NATIONAL BODY POWERLESS TO PUNISH 


Solution of the Part-Time Solicitor Problem Rests 
Directly With Company Officials, General Agents 
and Local Associations 


Here is a hypothetical question—an easy one. If seven 
men, chosen by reason of special fitness, and representing the 


interests of approximately 5,000 men engaged in the same pro-- 


fession, were to devote two entire days in discussing and ar- 
ranging for an annual convention of the aforesaid 5,000 men; 
and in addition to spending these two days in conference on 
one subject, found it necessary to continue its arrangements 
by correspondence for the ensuing six months, is it not rea- 
sonable to suppose that at the expiration of these two days 
and six months the results, plans and arrangements would be 
characterized by wisdom, acumen, good judgment, reasonable- 
ness, prudence and tact; also is it not quite impossible to con- 
ceive of a situation whereby these same men would at the 
last moment permit the injection of an unexpected factor into 
the proposition, knowing that this factor would by reason of 
its character, vitiate much of the program which had been 
of the subject of painstaking and thoughtful attention? 

Gentlemen of the jury, we pause for an answer. 

In fact, the courtesy of a pause is really due you. It might 
not be amiss to explain that Jules Girardin of Chicago and 
The Weekly Underwriter have “started something” and as 
The Weekly Underwriter desires to “hear from the: associa- 
tion, directly or indirectly upon the subject,’ we are by no 
means loath to reply. 

Let it be understood that we have nothing against Jules Gi- 
rardin, for Jules is a splendid fellow. Likewise we are will- 
ing to grant to The Weekly Underwriter certain inalienable 
rights such as life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, sub- 
scription and advertising contracts. 

Under the caption of “ Wanted—A Definition,’ The WW eek- 
ly Underwriter set forth the following: 

We have not seen in any of the reports of the recent con- 
vention of the National Association of Life Underwriters 
reference to a telegram sent to that body by one of its ac- 
tive workers who was unable to be present. As it brings 
up an interesting question, we venture to reproduce it: 
President Hugh M. Willet, 

National Association of Life Underwriters, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Although separated by the continents width from the 
greatest body on earth I am with you in spirit and wish 
you the most successful meeting ever held, which it will be 
if it defines the real part-time man and takes definite action 
to effectually dispose of the twister and side-line commis- 
sion grafter. 

(Signed) JuLES GrrRARDIN. 

Now, of course, the Hon. Jules Girardin mapped out a 
very difficult campaign for his colleagues and probably be- 
cause he was not there to push the issue, there was ap- 
parently little done in the way of definition and disposition 
of these two issues. At the same time, there is a very broad 
field for activity for the National Association along these 
lines, if it is so disposed. !t happens that Mr. Girardin’s 


company, the Phoenix Mutual Life, made the question an 

issue in its own agency organization some three years ago, 

and as a result has cleaned house very thoroughly, as far 
as reducing the number of “ineffectives” was concerned. 

Of course, it must be admitted that the National Associa- 

tion of Life Underwriters has done more than any other 

influence to raise the standards of life insurance salesman- 
ship and make it a profession, but its work has been more 
along the lines of education and elevation than of restriction 
and definition. Whether the latter line of action would 
work out well is an interesting matter for argument and 
we hope to hear from the association, directly or indirectly, 
upon the subject. It would seem as if some standard or 
qualification might be fixed to separate the sheep from the 
goats. At a recent convention of casualty companies an 
official brought out the distinction between a part-time man 
and a “spare-time man” very clearly, the latter being one 
who did not mix his avocations during business hours, but 
really worked at the business in his “time off.” How such 

a definition might be regarded in life insurance we do not 

venture to suggest. As for the “twister,” he is, of course, 

anathema under all circumstances and should be annihilated 
wherever found—in that all life insurers of standing agree. 

But in spite of «ll theories and pros and cons, now that the 

fire insurance and casualty agents are uniting under the 

Federation flag to fight a straight-from-the-shoulder battle 

for the principle of “Insurance Business for Insurance 

Men,” it seems as if the National Association of Life Un- 

derwriters could not.go far wrong in making definite plans 

and declarations along similar lines. 

We have not consulted Former President Willet as to this 
matter, but we do know that on general principles the pro- 
gram of an annual convention is not hastily thrown together 
at the last moment; ft is the crystallized result of months of 
conferences and much correspondence. The program is not 
the work of one man, but generally it is an excellent specimen 
of effective collaboration. The officers, the members of the 
Executive Council, the members of the Executive Committee, 
the members of the Speakers’ Committee, and the members 
of the entertaining association, all spare no efforts to provide 
an order of procedure conducive of the greatest good to the 
greatest number. The time schedule must be followed rather 
strictly and it has always been found inadvisable to introduce 
subjects for which no time has been allotted. 

Perhaps there is no subject which is more prolific of dis- 
cussion than the part-time question. As important as this 
problem is, to have suddenly introduced it at a convention on 
the Pacific Coast would have been an act fatal to the formal 
program. It would have been a ruthless usurper so far as 
the published order of business was concerned. 

We cannot deny that the work of the National Association 
“has been more along lines of education and elevation than 
of restriction and definition.” Yet the National Association 
has gone just as far as it could go in the matter of a definition 
on part-timers. At the Louisville convention in 1909 the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“ Resolved, That the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, realizing the responsibilities of the field repre- 
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sentatives, and the necessity for safeguarding the interests 
of both the public and our profession, hereby emphatically 
record its belief that life underwriting should be limited to 
those men only who are regularly and permanently under 
contracts, and who are recognized as bona-fide agents in 
their respective communities. 

“We particularly recommend to each constituent associa- 
tion that they take action whereby there shall be eliminated 
from agency relations that class of part-time agents and 
one-case brokers who neither educate a prospect nor create 
an applicant, who are not agents in any true sense, and 
whose only relation to the business has been to undo or take 
advantage of the work of some regular agent. 

“And further, that local associations should adopt such 
measures as will limit the issuing of licenses to bona-fide 
agents only, and to prevent the payment of commissions, or 
any compensation whatever in connection with the procure- 
ment of an application or the payment of a premium for 
life insurance to any other than a regular licensed agent 
under a written contract.” 

It should be clearly evident that the National Association 
cannot adopt punitive measures when there is a violation of 
the letter or spirit of this resolution. This is a matter which 
is entirely in the hands of the local associations. If, in any 
local association, it is desired to separate the sheep from the 
goats, it can be done. Local associations enjoy the rights of 
complete autonomy as to problems of this character, and a 
local organization could admit only whole-time agents to 
membership. 

But it should not be forgotten that the Big Stick in a 
propaganda purely ethical is of doubtful efficacy. And, after 
all, if the companies, general agents, managers and _ super- 
intendents did not employ part-time men, it would be quite 
possible to cease wasting good time in arguing the matter, and 
become more intimately acquainted with certain profitable 
‘transactions via the route of the dotted line. 


ARE CONVENTIONS WORTH WHILE? 


A Contemporary Publication Has Raised This Question 
—Appeals for Constructive Criticism That Will 
Bring Reform 


As life insurance men are we holding too many conven- 
tions? 

The Eastern Underwriter has made an attempt to secure 
a symposium of opinions on the subject, not exactly nor ex- 
clusively as to life insurance conventions in particular, but 
as to insurance conventions in general. Letters were sent to 
prominent underwriters asking the following question: 

Does it not strike you that there are a great many con- 
ventions in the insurance business—that these conventions 
consume a great deal of time; that they are often held in 
inaccessible places; that frequently they are dominated by 
insurance politicians; that occasionally they are not repre- 
sentative; that sometimes they are not worth while? 

Is there not some constructive criticism than can bring a 
reform? 

While the opinion of officials of fire companies and casualty 
companies are of no great value to the members of local asso- 
ciations of life underwriters, the views of certain well-known 
life underwriters will undoubtedly be received with much in- 
terest) 

Among those who responded to the queries of The Eastern 
Underwriter was Walton L. Crocker, third vice-president of 
the John Hancock Mutual. Mr. Crocker placed himself on 
record as a thorough believer in conventions, saying: 

I do not see how we could get along without conventions. 
I think we must all remember that there is no branch of 
human activity that is not attended with abuses, and that 
this is true with regard to many aspects of our own busi- 
ness. It is my belief that when we get these things per- 
fected, we shall be all ready to fly to a better land, and I 
am not at all sure that there can be any successfully applied 
constructive criticism in respect to these drawbacks and 
deficiencies, which we admit and deplore. 
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My personal idea is that, on the whole, the convention 
does so much good that the criticisms whitch are suggested 
in your proposition seem to lose much of their effect. 

The gathering in convention strikes fire from the minds 
and hearts of men, and is productive of initiative and im- 
pulse to any field of activity which it touches. If there has 
been any damage done to insurance through the develop- 
ment of the convention idea I have failed to see it. Pos- 
sibly those who are higher up on the watch tower may have 
seen more than I have. So far as my own experience goes, 
I think the convention idea is a good one and I like it. 

I am sorry that I cannot find any constructive criticism 
to bring about.a reform of the weaknesses to which your 
letter refers and which we all recognize. 

National President Edward A. Woods confined his obser- 
vations to the conventions of the National Association. His 
remarks were along the lines of the suggested “ constructive 
criticism.” There has been a steadily growing conviction 
among the prominent members of the National Association 
that certain features of the yearly gatherings could be entirely 
eliminated and that there was considerable opportunity for 
improvement in several other directions. Therefore, Mr. 
Woods’ remarks should not be regarded as strictures upon 
the organization of which he is the chief executive, but rather 
as an expression of the trend of opinion in the ranks of the 
life underwriters. Mr. Woods said: - 

Replying to your communication, I believe there is a 
growing feeling that a great deal better use should be made 
of such a gathering of the foremost insurance men in the 
world as attend our great conventions. It is my hope that 
at the next meeting such necessary work as the reading of 
reports of officers or committees, the reading of academic 
papers, the diverting of the entire convention, during its 
entire session, by the question of where the next meeting 
will be held, may be reduced to a minimum, and that the 
able insurance men there present may be utilized, as we 
would utilize such men in any other congress, by a con- 
structive, instructive series of sessions, devoted to practical 
insurance work. 

It is our hope that in St. Louis we will not only next year 
have the record attendance, but that the soliciting agent, 
who can ill afford to go a long distance merely to settle 
questions of general interest to insurance, may return home 
so benefited practically by what he has learned that he will 
feel he can never afford to miss another convention. Some 
such sessions, by various people, have been held at the last 
few conventions, but I think everybody feels that, consider- 
ing the talent gathered at these conventions, the best use 
of the time is not made. Surely such conventions as I 
speak of would be the greatest possible factor in building 
up the membership of the association and increasing the 
attendance. 

William C. Johnson, vice-president and general manager of 
the Columbian National, came out enthusiastically for con- 
‘ventions, declaring that the good accomplished more than 
compensated for any “economic waste.” 
follows: 

Unquestionably there is value in gatherings of organiza- 
tions such as the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, Insurance Commissioners’ Convention, Actuarial So- 
ciety of America, Medical Directors’ Association, American 
Life Convention, National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, etc. Their meetings constitute a forum for the discus- 
sion of many matters affecting the welfare of the business, 
and frequently serve to direct the attention of all engaged 
in the business to matters important to its progress. The 
discussions at these conventions are of value not merely to 
those who attend them, but to many others engaged in the 
business who do not attend them, but who get the benefit 
of the discussions through the printed reports. Added to 
the importance of having open forums of this nature where 
matters of general interest can be discussed, is the benefit 
which arises from bringing men engaged in the same busi- 
ness into close personal contact with one another, thus lay- 

(Concluded on page 15) 


Mr. Johnson’s reply 
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FIFTEENTH ANNUAL INAUGURAL MEETING 


Prominent Life Men Journeyed to Pittsburgh September 
25, to Witness Inaugural of the New National 
President, Edward A. Woods 


Prominent members of the National Association who at- 
tended the Fifteenth Inaugural Dinner of the Pittsburgh as- 
sociation at Fort Pitt Hotel on September 25 manifested much 
interest and enthusiasm over the association activities outlined 
for the coming year. 

The meeting was of unusual interest to the Pittsburgh un- 
derwriters owing to the fact that Edward A. Woods, the 
newly elected president of the National Association, is a na- 
tive of that city. 





Program of Woods Administration 
Te elascatl Qi 
2. Education and conservation. 
3. Abolition of the rake off man. 
4. Scientific salesmanship. 
5. Extension of use of life insurance for credit. 
. Extension of membership. 
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When the local members and their guests had assembled in 
the banquet room President Brust of the Pittsburgh associa- 
tion made a short speech outlining the object of the inaugural 
meeting and introducing R. S. Goldsbury as toastmaster. Mr. 
Goldsbury opened up in his usually witty manner and in con- 
clusion introduced the new National President, Edward A. 
Woods. 

The reception accorded President Woods by the 300 mem- 
bers and guests present clearly evinced the great popularity 
of the new national executive. Mr. Woods outlined the con- 
templated activities for the present administration as follows: 

It is the custom of the new president at this meeting to 
set forth some of the activities of the Association contem- 
plated for the ensuing year. 


Taxation 


The movement to relieve policy-holders of the burden of 
taxation must be continued. This is not a sporadic cam- 
paign. It requires an enlightened public opinion to secure 
by some methods the reduction or elimination of this un- 
just and inequitable tax upon thrift and providence that no 
other country in the world is imposing. It is un-American 
and unbusiness-like for this country to be paying more to 
take care of its dependents than any other country in the 
world, and yet the only country to tax the great institution 
that is seeking to prevent dependency. It is certainly far 
better policy to encourage prevention than to pay for cure; 
to encourage a person to do for himself voluntarily what 
otherwise the state would have to pay for. This agitation 
must be maintained day in and day out until this unjust 
taxation upon life insurance policy-holders should be dis- 
continued, not only to save our policy-holders the money 
but in order that the public may understand what is the 
great purpose of life insurance as an institution. 

Perhaps the greatest movement the Association has ever 
undertaken is the education and conservation movement to 
secure a wider recognition and understanding of life in- 
surance in our schools and colleges, on the platform and 
through the press. What has already been accomplished is 
very great. Perhaps the very greatest gain has been to 
awaken among local associations the possibility of securing 
far more publicity for life insurance as an institution, not 
for any company, than was before thought possible. This 
has been done in all associations. General advertising of 
life insurance should accompany it, and a movement may 
be realized to secure sufficient contributions from compa- 
nies as well as agents to institute a nation wide advertising 
campaign. No money could be better expended by-the com- 
panies than the appropriation of a joint fund sufficiently 
large to place insurance as an institution through wise ad- 
vertising throughout the entire country. 
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The movement that was instituted some years ago to 
arouse not only public opinion and the sentiment of insur- 
ance men but legislation against the splitting of commis- 
sions, the paying of a “rake off” under whatever name it 
may be called to those entirely outside the business, those 
who are not thoroughly informed insurance men, should 
be continued. No vocation can ever be decent if it is pos- 
sible for anyone who happens to hear of a single case to 
go to some agent or office and receive for the information 
a commission or division of profits in any form. No one 
would have respect even for his grocer if he felt that he 
was paying some one for his trade. A lawyer or physician 
who is splitting fees is doing an unethical thing. Life in- 
surance commissions for life insurance agents is not only 
important, but if uninformed, unintelligent and inexperi- 
enced persons are allowed to shop some insurance case they 
may hear of and place it wherever they can do so to the 
best advantage, what guarantee has anyone that his insur- 
ance will be properly presented or intelligently sold? No 
agency or company should tolerate the continuance of these 
men. They take commissions from the pocket of the in- 
surance man, or worse still they do not properly sell insur- 
ance to the public. When even those who are in the busi- 
ness are often not thoroughly informed, how can someone 
entirely outside of the life insurance business intelligently, 
accurately and wisely adjust the insurance to the applicant’s 
needs? It is the business that is blamed for the evil re- 
sults that flow from such placing of insurance by inexperi- 
enced, unintelligent, one-case brokers, and we owe it to 
ourselves, and most of all to the public, to see that accept- 
ance of business from these men is made impossible. To- 
day many companies, such as the Northwestern, the Metro- 
politan and the New York Life, absolutely forbid this prac- 
tice. Many of the largest agencies in the United States ab- 
solutely prohibit it, so that large companies and large agen- 
cies can do business without recourse to these men. Fee 
splitting in any profession or even business is unethical, and 
it certainly should be in life insurance. 


The Outsiders 


Everyone of the 125,000 life insurance agents in the 
United States should be connected with the Association. 
While it is true that the principal ones are already in its 
membership, those who need it most are outside, and par- 
ticularly is this true of the country agent, away from a cen- 
ter where there is a large and thriving association, who at 
least should be included. in the membership and receive 
Life Association News. 

Already bonding companies inquire the amount of life in- 
surance carried. Eight out of twelve of the Federal Re- 
serve credit banks have incorporated the questions as to 
insurance carried, to whom payable and the cash value. The 
State Board of Charities has recently incorporated in the 
blanks to be filled out for an applicant for state charity, 
such as an orphan or a dependent aged person or widow, 
the question whether the applicant was provided with life 
insurance upon the parents’ death, or that of the other sup- 
port of the family. 


Credits 


The relationship of life insurance to credit can be greatly 
extended by the activity of members of the Association. It 
seems ridiculous that many banks ask the amount of fire 
insurance carried on the more material property, often ask- 
ing the amount of liability insurance, and even credit in- 
surance, none of which have any cash value, essential of 
course as all are to credit, and yet omit entirely the ques- 
tion as to life insurance carried, or ask for the information 
in so crude a form that it does not tell to whom the insur- 
ance is payable or its present value. That such Federal Re- 
serve Banks as New York City, San Francisco, Richmond, 
Minneapolis, Atlanta, Dallas, Kansas City, Boston, have all 
now incorporated the question in their credit blanks is of 
great significance in the relation of credit to life insurance. 
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Surely everyone should try to have his debts buried with 
him. If no man died insolvent, the prosperity of the coun- 
‘try would increase by leaps and bounds, and losses that now 
fall upon banks, and ultimately upon the public, would be 
very much reduced. 

It is the belief of the administration that progress in 
making our conventions more constructive and instructive 
should be very materially increased. A gathering of the 
most experienced insurance men in the world in one place 
at one time can be uséd to better advantage than has been 
the case hitherto. Sessions in which the great phases of 
life insurance could be practically discussed could replace 
time now occupied in selecting places for the next meeting 
and hearing the reports of officers and committees and oc- 
cupied in other ways that are not of so great value to the 
average agent as constructive and instructive work might 
be. 

We believe that St. Louis, being the central place and 
with the live association there, can establish a precedent 
that will make every agent attending that meeting, which 
ought to be a record breaker, feel that he cannot afford to 
miss any other similar meeting because of the practical, 
valuable instruction that he has received. 


Scientific Salesmanship 


Above all, and as a distinct advance in the Association’s 
work, should be the continuation of an effort to ally our- 
selves with every movement in attempting to secure a bet- 
ter instruction in salesmanship. 
ing of life insurance is essentially important. The demand for 
it is practically unlimited; so is the supply. The distribution 
is the problem of insurance companies, and salesmanship is 
the particular duty of every member of the National Asso- 
ciation. How to get and how to train salesmen in any line 
of business, although a question now very much before the 
public, is an unsolved one. There is no course of general 
acceptance yet devised as to the best method of teaching 
the fundamentals of salesmanship, notwithstanding many 
able and valuable efforts in that direction. Further, even 
the most intelligent and experienced sales managers will 
admit that they do not know the best way to eliminate the 
wastage in the selection of salesmen. Some can be made 
along this line; some progress has already been made. It 
is the hope of the present administration that it may be 
made memorable by a more distinct advance along this line 
than in any other direction. It is at least curious that, with 
the multitude of persons in every line of business engaged 
in selling, there is not an accepted course in any school or 
college to teach the fundamentals of salesmanship, and if 
the life insurance fraternity can work out this problem so 
important to the entire country, it will be of most practical 
use to us and most valuable to other industries in the coun- 
try. 


Other Speakers 


Following President Woods’ address short speeches were 
made by Vice-President Lawrence Priddy of New York, John 
H. Shuff of Cincinnati, former President Henry J. Powell of 
Louisville and W. E. Bilheimer, president of the St. Louis 
association. 

Among the others called by the toastmaster were William 
M. Wood of Pittsburgh, W. C. Lyne, one of the founders of 
the local association, National Vice-President J. Henry John- 
son of Oklahoma City, National Secretary A. C. Larson of 
Madison, National Treasurer H. Wibirt Spence of Detroit, 
former National Presidents Neid D. Sills of Richmnnd and 
Hugh M. Willet of Atlanta. All the speakers paid glowing 
tributes to President Woods and all predicting that the com- 
ing year will prove one of the most successful in the history 
of the National Association. : 

Among the guests of honor were William D. Wyman, presi- 
dent of the Berkshire Life and founder of the inaugural din- 
ner movement, Winslow Russell of the Phoenix Mutual, E. 
B. Hamlin of the Cleveland association, former National 
President Chas. Jerome Edwards of Brooklyn, James M. 


The business of the sell- 
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Dickey of the Erie association, former National President 
Ernest J, Clark of Baltimore, T. W. Tracy of the Buffalo as- 
sociation, and former National President Charles W. Scovel. 


Executive Council Meeting 


Preceding the inaugural banquet the Executive Council of 
the National Association held an all day session at the home 
of President Woods at Sewickley Heights. While the final 
appointment of the various committees has not been an- 
nounced, a tentative slate is being considered and the various 
chairmanships will doubtless be awarded as follows: 

Taxation, Lawrence Priddy of New York. 

Education and Conservation, Hugh M. Willet of Atlanta. 
Scientific Salesmanship, Ernest J. Clark of Baltimore. 
Law and Legislation, Henry J. Powell of Cincinnati. 
Insurance and Credit, Neid D. Sills of Richmond. 
Publication, Edward A. Woods of Pittsburgh. 

The use of the trademark ‘The Greatest Thing in the 
World” was another question discussed at length at the meet- 
ing. The Council finally decided that the use of this emblem 
be extended to all members of local associations, which are 
affiliated with the National Association, so long as such mem- 
bers are in good standing with their respective local associa- 
tions. 


ARE CONVENTIONS WORTH WHILE? 


(Continued from page 13) 

ing the foundations for more effectual co-operation, and 

creating conditions which help to serve the true interests 

of the business. 

Almost any situation has its weak elements and offers 
some opportunity for criticism. The good which has come 
from conventions of insurance company officials, of insur- 
ance commissioners, and of insurance agents has, however, 
been so great as to many times offset any “economic 
waste” involved in listening to the mistakes of the com- 
mittee on speakers, or otherwise. 

Robert Lynn Cox, counsel and general manager of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents, reviewed the ques- 
tion impartially, stating in part: 

I do not think I am qualified to answer categorically the 
different questions you ask with respect to insurance con- 
ventions. 

I am strongly impressed, however, with the belief that 
any constructive criticism of insurance conventions should 
be considered from the viewpoint of those for whom the 
conventions are held—the rank and file of the membership. 

When we hear criticisms of lack of novelty in conven- 
tion programs we must remember that one of the principal 
objects of these conventions is to stimulate new as well as 
old members to study and help solve existing problems of 
the business. With new recruits coming into each conven- 
tion every year it 1s necessary to discuss some of the old 
problems with them, not only with the idea of educating 
those members on the subject, but of obtaining the benefit 
of their suggestions. Discussion of a given question one 
year does not mean that it is solved for all time. Often 
times it is found that remedies suggested are inadequate 
or impractical and so the matter must be considered all over 
again. 

In the preparation of a convention program care must be 
given to provide for the discussion of those problems which 
are most urgent and most important to the business as a 
whole. 


UNSUCCESSFUL MAN LIKE A BAD EGG 


I have never employed unsuccessful men and expected them 
to succeed for the same reason that I never broke an egg 
at one end and found it bad and then broke it at the other end 
and found it good. I usually found it pretty much the same 


all the way through—Hugh Chalmers. 
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“LIFE INSURANCE” 


A TEXT-BOOK 
By Dr. S. S. Huebner 


Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania 


This book is intended for high schools, colleges, 
in fact all institutions of learning, agency instruction 
and for the lay reader. It is non-partisan in character, 
comprehensive in scope, and conspicuous by its intelli- 
gent and logical arrangement. 


Life Insurance, Its Principles and Practice 
Part | Nature and Uses of Life Insurance. 
Part II Science of Life Insurance. 
Part IIJ Special Forms of Life Insurance. 


Part IV Organization, Management and Supervision of 
Legal Reserve Companies. 


Part V. Important Legal Phases of Life Insurance. 
(Now Ready For Delivery.) 


Subscriptions are being received at $2.00 a copy. Fill out the 
following coupon and mail at once: 


Everett M. Ensign, Acting Secretary, Education and Conserva- 
tion Bureau, National Association of Life Underwriters, 56 Pine 
Street, New York City. 


Enclosed please find my check: for $...#igue.......... in payment 


f OF RPP: + aos eke ».0 ale Oe ony Ae of the new text-book “LIFE 





This emblem tdentifies mem- JTNSURANCE,”’ by Dr. S.S. Huebner. Name................-..00. 
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SERVICE PERFORMED BY LIFE INSURANCE 
(Continued from page 4) 
property-rights in chaos. The clergy, with all the tremen- 
dously multiplied and varied agencies of religion do the best 
they can, with greater or less success, to persuade men to 
prepare for death. Without their efforts, the great mass of 
men would die unprepared. So it is with regard to life in- 
surance. Voluntary insurers never have been, and never will 
be, one whit more plentiful than voluntary converts. The 
need for the agent is rooted in the deepest traits of human 


nature. Without his service, the great mass of men would die 
uninsured. 


Must Keep Them Going 


The people need the agent, not only to start them in the way, 
but to keep them going year after year. The people need 
him as their guide, counsellor and friend in life insurance. 
They need his continuing assistance, to-day more than ever, 
to apply the modern income services and other policy pro- 
visions to their changing wants as life goes on. They need 
him throughout as the person close at hand to place confidence 
in, to personify to them the company, many miles away; and 
the benefits, many years away. The body of agents consti- 
tutes the actual priesthood of life insurance. They are the 
apostles through whom the insurance salvation of the world 
must be accomplished, and they are the pastors charged with 
the personal, daily ministry to all the insurance needs of their 
flocks. 

If the agent is rendering a service that is indispensable and 
socially invaluable, one would naturally expect it to cost some- 
thing. It is, however, the supposed cost of the agent—sup- 
posed to be much more than it is, and to be paid wholly out 
of the policy-holders’ pockets, which it is not—that has caused 
people from time to time to try to do away with him. “ Life 
insurance costs too much,” these good folks say; “and too 
much of that goes to the agent.” As a matter of fact, life 
insurance is about the only necessity of life that has materi- 
ally reduced its costs during the past fifteen years of rising 
prices—and this in spite of liberalized policies and heavier 
taxes. 


Gradual Expense Reduction 


_The total expense rate per premium dollar for 1914 was 
II per cent less than in 1899, and 14 per cent less than in 
1889; while the agency expense rate showed a 21 per cent re- 
duction for the fifteen years and a 28 per cent reduction for 
the twenty-five years. The agent’s cost was cut more than 
twice as deeply as the other items of expense. In 1914 his 
cost was only 12% per cent of the premiums. This is far 
below the procurement cost in most lines of business requir- 
ing salesmen. That the agent is not overpaid is also well 
attested by the facts that it is difficult to enlist recruits, and 
that the large majority of those that are enlisted become dis- 
couraged and drop out. 

Moreover, in procuring new insurance, the agent’s cost, 
moderate as it is, does not fall upon the old policy-holder at 
all as is commonly thought. True enough some of the gen- 
eral surplus is likely to be used in obtaining new insurance; 
but the surplus so used has itself accrued from the mortality 
savings on the new business of the last three or four years, 
and the full amount is duly repaid out of the like savings 
on that year’s business. These special mortality savings are 
due to the death rate being very low in the new group, just 
after medical examination, and rising gradually for five years 
or more before reaching the normal curve. In bringing in 
each year’s group, the agent thus brings in the money him- 
self to pay his entire commission and yet leave a balance of 
roughly 15 per cent or more of these five-year savings on that 
new group as sheer gain to the policy-holders at large. 

There is another and far greater kind of mortality savings 
created by the agent’s work. This is not widely known, even 
inside the business, and requires citation of my authority. It 
is perceived by a comparison of insured lives in the American 
and the British companies. The Encyclopaedia Brittanica 
(11th Ed.; Vol. 14, page 667) quotes Dr. Emory McClintock, 





foremost American actuary of recent years, as stating: “It 
is an ascertained fact, that, after the first five years of insur- 
ance, the probability of death in Great Britain is fully one- 
fifth greater at any given age than the corresponding prob- 
ability shown by American experience.” After noting that 
“there is no proof that the average life in America is longer 
than in England,” the Britannica states with approval Dr. Mc- 
Clintock’s opinion that “One potent cause of the great dif- 
ference in the insured experience is that, where European 
offices have generally awaited applications, which are com- 
monly prompted by some sense of need for insurance, the 
custom of American companies is actively to solicit business 
through agents. On the average, lives which are only in- 
duced by persuasion to insure are better than those which 
voluntarily apply.” 


Great Mortality Savings 


This comparison is based on the experience available in 
1892, since which time the American total insurance in force 
has trebled and new business has doubled, while the ratio 
of the actual mortality to that expected has in the last 15 
years decreased by 13 per cent. If the figures could be had 
down to date they might well show the mortality savings in 
this respect to be much greater than the 20 per cent calcu- 
lated from the earlier data. 

Thus the American agent has not only made our life in- 
surance three and six-tenths times larger than England’s 
but his hand-picked assortment of lives is saving 20 per cent 
and upwards on the death claims being paid year after year. 
Precisely how much of that difference is due to the agent’s 
work cannot be figured out. Other elements enter in; but the 
agent is admittedly the chief factor, the only one even men- 
tioned in the Britannica’s discussion. On last year’s death 
claims the amount saved, if 20 per cent, was 30 million dollars; 
if 30 per cent, 45 millions. And this is continuous year after 
year. 


Agent Almost Pays Own Cost 


There is leeway enough in these figures to compute the 
agent’s proportion on a higher or lower basis, and yet be 
quite sure that the amount thus saved by him on the general 
continuing mortality, plus the balance of 15 per cent or more 
on the initial five-year mortality, already referred to, must go 
a long way toward paying his own cost. 

Add to these two amounts the saving in lapses, which were 
about the greatest waste in the business, but have decreased 
50 per cent in twenty years, almost wholly through the agent’s 
continuing service after first writing the policy. Add also 
the saving in the average overhead cost per thousand dollars, 
due to the agent’s work in building up the vastly larger volume 
of business in force. Then add the many differences between 
the expenses of companies as now conducted with agents, and 
those that would have to be incurred if without agents, for 
such items as advertising, printing, postage, collections, clerk 
hire, etc. If we could only figure out all these elements and 
add them together, I verily believe that the complete figures 
would nearly, perhaps wholly, equal the agent’s entire cost. 
Even though the precise amount cannot be figured, the actual 


savings are being made; the real money is there, and is 


known to be a great sum yearly. 

Thus the agent pays the great bulk, at least, of his own 
cost with money that he creates—money that could not be 
there if he were not—money that would otherwise be paid 
out in the higher mortality, waste and expense, directly 
caused by his absence. That means that the agent’s indis- 
pensable and invaluable social service, almost or quite pays 
for itself out of its own by-products. Its out-of-pocket cost, 
to the policy-holders or any one else, is next to nothing. 

Now we have the bird’s-eye view of life insurance—a 
public institution; existing for, and owned by, the millions 
who co-operate through it and profit by it; with precisely the 
type of business organization in home office and field that is 
indispensable to its efficiency and its spreading among the 
people. This business organization and personnel bear pre- 
cisely the same relation to life insurance that the paid secre- 
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tary does to the building and loan association; that the offi- 
cers and tellers bear to the mutual savings bank; or, for that 
matter, the same that preacher, choir and sexton bear to the 
church, or that the secretary and paid visitors bear to the As- 
sociated Charities. All are but the machinery by which alone 
the institution can efficiently do its work in the world. They 
are at most, the hands and brains of the institution; in no 
sense, its body and soul. 


The Limitless Future 


American life insurance stands to-day fundamentally fit 
and practically equipped to meet the needs of all the people 
and to grow with those needs in the limitless future. The 
great thing needful is that all the people shall know it for 
what it is; that ignorance, error, and suspicion shall be re- 
placed in every quarter by knowledge and co-operation. That 
all the people shall know that life insurance is theirs; their 
product and their property, their friend and helper. That 
all friends of progress shall realize that life insurance the 
social service, and life insurance the business, are one and 
inseparable; and that the service cannot by any possibility be 
spread among the whole people except through these business 
methods of proven success. 

“What is wanted,’ wrote Elizur Wright in 1872—he who 
‘first persuaded the state to safeguard the people’s life in- 
surance—‘ What is wanted is that the schoolhouse and the 
press, the universal educators, shall take up the matter, not 
in the interest of the companies or their agents, but in that 
of the public and its coming generations.” 


The Keynote 


That is the keynote I want to leave reverberating—“Not 
in the interest of the companies or their agents, but in that of 
the public and its coming generations! ”—a public interest so 
vital as to enlist the universal educators. Here we reach the 
final word of the answer we have been seeking. What is life 
insurance? It is not only business, science, co-operation, in- 
stitution. It is a cause; the cause of the people, of the future 
generations. That cause is yours and mine; whether we have 
anything to do with life insurance personally or not. We are 
our brother’s keeper, if only in self-defense. He cannot go 
wrong without harming us; nor his children, without harm- 
ing ours. I urge each one of you that hears or reads these 
words: Be yourself one of those “universal educators.’’ More 
potent than even schoolhouse and press, in making public 
Opinion, is the spoken word from man to man in daily inter- 
course. That is what really makes public opinion the mighti- 
est force on earth. Now that you have been thinking a while 
on these fundamental truths of life insurance, go out and tell 
others about them, that they may pass the good word on. Tell 
them that life insurance is scientifically and actually a living 
organism, with head, limbs and trunk—that its business man- 
agement and agents are indeed its head and limbs—but that 
the policy-holders are its great vital torso—and its soul, its 
immortal soul, is the cause of humanity. 


Cordial Co-operation 


\Vith the way cleared to the hearts of the people, and cor- 
dial co-operation from those who work for human progress, 
the whole social outlook will of a certainty be illuminated by 
life insurance with a radiance all its own and always intensify- 
ing. That future outlook, thus illumined, cannot be measured 
by the past. Its vista spreads out ahead, fan-shape, ever- 
widening. The total sums distributed by life insurance are, 
and will be, growing fast; and their usefulness will be grow- 
ing yet faster as they come to be paid out more and more, 
not as spendable principal, but as dependable income. The 
proportion of the whole population reached by these sums 
keeps also growing faster and faster. And with each gen- 
eration opportunity gets broader and freer, and personal ca- 
pacity to make the most of it spreads and grows by leaps and 
bounds. 

Life insurance is the strong, helpful arm that each genera- 
’-tion stretches out to the next. To do anything we can to 
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strengthen and lengthen that arm is for all a social service 
and a social duty. 


ARE YOU IN LOVE WITH YOUR WORK? 


Become Saturated With the Monthly Income Idea, Says 
Robert J. Mix, and You'll Clothe Your Work 
With Romance 


When the time comes for you to die, if you can say that 
through your instrumentality, one hundred or one thousand 
men bought /rotection, bought monthly income protection— 
don’t you think your life will have been worth while? 

Draw once more upon that imagination of yours. | 

Suppose that in the course of a year you induce fifty men 
to invest in monthly income protection contracts for large or 
small amounts—that’s an average of about one man per week 
—something quite within your ability to do—something that 
it is very possible for you to accomplish! That would mean 
that, in the course of ten years, you would have induced five 
hundred men to buy monthly income protection contracts! In 
the process of time every one of those men will die. What 
does that mean? Why it means that’ you—you—you have 
been the means of furnishing protection—a home—a living— 
a reasonable education to five hundred families! Five hun- 
dred widows with their children—say, twenty-five hundred 
people all told—enough to make a good-sized town! Twenty- 
five hundred people living in peace and comfort as a result 
of your efforts! 


Not a Fairy Tale 


Now don’t smile and tell me that that’s a fairy tale, for I 
tell you it isn’t! You can do it, and af you do it—well, -you 
wouldn’t trade places with the richest man in the country, for 
the measure of the value of a man’s life is not what he has 





has done for others! You don’t dispute that statement, do 
you? Which is better—to acquire a million dollars or to have 
been the means of bringing peace and comfort to twenty-five 
hundred—to a thousand people—to five hundred people for 
that matter—which 1s better? 


I don’t need to tell you that I’m talking along these lines 
for a purpose, and that purpose is twofold—first, to try to 
open your eyes to the real worth of this wonderful thing— 
monthly income protection! It’s so plain and simple and yet 
so very wonderful! Secondly, I want to do what I can to 
help you to look at your work from a different point of view 
—from a higher point—a broader one! The higher and the 
broader it is, the more you’ re going to love your work—the 
more effective you’re going to be—the more good youll do 
and the greater will be your profit! 


An Object in Life 


Become saturated with the Monthly Income Protection idea 
and it’ ll take your business right out of the realm of the com- 
monplace and the prosaic—it’ll clothe it with romance—bet- 
ter than that, it’ll clothe it with beneficence! Let it be your 
object in life—your ideal—to strive to bring comfort to as 
many homes as you can in this broad land! It’s a wonderful 
and an inspiring thought that you have the power to do it! 

I defy any man who really devotes his thoughts to the 
subject of Monthly Income Protection to remain cold or in- 
different to it—it’s bound to make you glow and boil and 
bubble with enthusiasm the more you dwell upon it! 

If your idea of living is the right one, you would infinitely 
rather be the means of bringing protection to even one hun- 
dred families than to accumulate a fortune! The latter is 
perishable, but the former goes on and on, spreading its good 
influences down through the centuries! 

Tell me—isn’t the selling of Monthly Income Proteaioy in- 
finitely worth while? 


October, 1915. 
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OUR COURSE ATTRACTS COLLEGE MEN! 


Dear Bill: 


Did you see that “Ad” of the Phoenix Mutual Life of Hartford 


recently? 


A man from Pennsylvania State College, one from Yale, 


another from Notre Dame, two from Wisconsin University, Drake 


and Minnesota were also in the list. 
Life Insurance by the Phoenix Mutual Agency Service. 
talking to me the other day about your own decision. 
communicate with that Company? 


These men were attracted to 
You were 
Why not 


Yours, Jacks 


The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


COLLECTIVE EXHIBIT OF NATIONAL ASSN. 


Executive Council Provides New Educational Literature 
for Distribution to Exposition Visitors—Unjust Tax- 
ation of Life Insurance Visualized 


The department conducted by the National Association at 
the Collective Insurance and Universal Safety Exhibit at the 
Panama Pacific International Exposition in San Francisco is 
attracting the attention of thousands of visitors daily. Per- 
haps the most striking feature of the department is what has 
hitherto been referred to as the “Tax Machine.” The cut on 
page 20 gives an idea of the scheme adopted by the National 
body in supplying a direct visualization of the tremendous 
burden of unjust taxation. As will be observed, attention 
is called to the fact that the taxes imposed upon the policy- 
holders amount to $24 a minute day and night, which amount 
would purchase $600,000,000 additional life insurance protec- 
tion. 

A special meeting of the Executive Council was held on the 
Pacific Coast immediately after the San Francisco Conven- 
tion, and it was decided to issue three new pamphlets for dis- 
tribution to visitors at the exhibit. These pamphlets have re- 
cently made their appearance. The first folder states: 


The National Association of Life Underwriters and its 
130 affiliated associations throughout the United States and 
Canada are voluntarily formed and supported by individual 
agents of all the regular life insurance companies, east and 
west, old and young, large and small. 

Each member, in seeking common ground with the rest, 
must of necessity leave behind him whatever is peculiar to 
his own company. Thus the association inevitably must be 
wholly independent and neutral as is any particular com- 
pany or group of companies. It must ever stand, as for 
32 years it has stood, directly for the great common cause, 
for life insurance as a whole. 





The agent, moreover, is close to the people as to the 
friends and neighbors he has insured and is seeking to in- 
sure. His sense of responsibility to and for them is daily 
renewed by personal contact. His own permanent interests 
are wholly identical with theirs. Therefore, the life under- 
writers’ association, national or local, truly represents the 
institution of life insurance—the institution of the people, 
by the people and for the people. 

All activities and utterances of the association in every 
city voice the scientific principles and practices shared in 
common by all sound life insurance, the world over, for 150 
years past. Its members everywhere are pledged to the 
right professional standards of conduct and service in their 
own individual work. 


Propagating Truths 


The association’s bureau of education and conservation 
is striving—through regular courses in colleges and high 
schools—through lectures and addresses before varied audi- 
ences—through institutional publicity in the advertising and 
other columns—to tell the people the great truths about life 
insurange as an institution; what and whose it really is; 
what it does for the individual, the family, the business 
concern, the community at large and the coming genera- 
tions. To tell the people, in short, that this institution of 
theirs is really “ The Greatest Thing in the World” in its 
social and economic service to mankind. 

Another folder is entitled “The Institution of Life Insur- 
ance, With Its Social Values and Duties.” It contains ex- 
cerpts from an address before the National Association at St. 
Louis on October 25, 1906, by Sylvester F. Scovel, professor 
of sociology and former president of the University of Woos- 
ter, Ohio. This pamphlet reads as follows: 

The social value of life insurance causes it to take rank 
with the greater institutions of society. An institution is a 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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THIS REPRESENTS THE 
PMS TITUTION OF LIFE IRSURANCE 
WHICH RECEIVES SEPOSITS FROM 
YOU AS ONE OF THE MANY MIL 
(IONS OF THRIFTY AMD PROVIDINT 
PEOPLE, AMOUNTING TONEH.O1L000 - 
FOR PROTECTION EACH YEAR... 


IS THE POLITICAL MAY 
TZLES *24 AMINGT 
DAY AND RIGHT, T 
PURCHASE *6000 
Es pea : : : ADDITIONAL PF 
UN : ncn your THmeT is TaxED MMB LIFE INSURANC 
fF #13.000,000.00 EACH YEAR 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
POUTICUNS AND YOUR 
INSURED NEIGHBORS | 
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IS reproduction illustrates the section devoted to the exhibit of the National Association at the Collective 


H 
ij Insurance and Universal Safety Exhibit, in the Mines and Metallurgy Palace, Panama-Pacific 
It is daily attracting the attention of thousands of visitors. 


International Exposition, San Francisco. 
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LIFE INSURANCE—THE INSTITUTION FOR 
SYSTEMATIC THRIFT 


The Thrifty Man Must Have An Income, But the Man 
With An Income May Not Be Thrifty 








THE NEWS presents Essay No. 71 submitted in 
the annual contest for the Calef cup by T. R. Fell of 
New York City, manager for the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


The savings bank is regarded by many people as the inst:- 


tution of thrift. Is the impression a correct one? 

Thrift implies an income. The thrifty man must have an 
income but the man with an income may not be thrifty. The 
definition of thrift is “care and prudence in the management 
of one’s resources.” We will analyze what care and prudence 
in the management of an income means and see if there is 
an institution that-answers all the requirements. 

The man who deposits a certain portion of his income each 
month in the savings bank is generally regarded as thrifty. 
There can be no thrift without an income, but there may be 
an income without thrift, so that the popular notion, that de- 
positing in a savings bank is thrift, is erroneous. The source 
of the income must be protected. 


Income from Two Sources 


Income is derived from two sources—from human beings 
and from property. We will consider the income from prop- 
erty first. The income from a building is a little more easily 
comprehended than the income from a salary because the 
source of the income can be seen with the eye. The thrifty 
owner of the building must save something from the income 
and he must see to it that there is an income from which to 
make savings. If he saves at the expense of maintenance, the 
building will depreciate and the income will decrease; if he 
deposits the fire insurance premiums in the savings bank in- 
stead of buying protection from the fire insurance company 
the income will cease if the building burns. Suppose the 
owner of the building should have the impression that thrift 
means saving only, and that he should decide to save also the 
amount of fire insurance premiums, he would make a greater 
saving for the time being, but if the building should burn 
within a year or two, he would save only the fire insurance 
premiums for one or two years and lose the building—save 
one one-hundredth and lose ninety-nine one-hundredths. 


Foresight for Future 


Thrift would dictate good judgment and foresight for the 
future. If the income should unnecessarily decrease, or if the 
building should burn without fire insurance, there would be 
no thrift. Even though the building were left uninsured and 
if it should not burn, there would be no thrift. In such a 
case the owner might be likened to a man who took his income 
each month and risked it at the gaming table. Gambling is 
the opposite of thrift; no one ever speaks of a gambler as a 
careful and prudent man. Insurance against loss is as neces- 
sary as the saving of part of the income. 

Income means dollars, whether it is derived from property 
or from human beings, and things that are equal to the same 
thing are equal to each other. The income from the building 
has a present worth; in fact, the value of the building is the 
present worth of its probable future earnings, and its value 
is expressed in dollars. The value of the income from a 
human being is also the present worth of his probable future 
earnings which, in his case, depends upon the probable mor- 
tality as well as discount. The present worth of his income 
may be figured as accurately as the present worth of the 
building, and it is expressed in dollars. Both incomes above 
referred to, being equal to dollars, are, therefore, equal to 
each other, and the general principles that apply to one, apply 
to the other. Thrift in connection with the income derived 
from a human being would also dictate care in its maintenance 
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Merit recognized 
and appreciated 


The Company’s unique record for 
Safety, Service, and Saving, as told in 
previous advertisements, is being widely 
recognized, winning everywhere the 
confidence and admiration of the insuring 
public. 


This is proven by the continuous and 
substantial increase in new business sub- 
mitted; 1915 to date showing a sixteen 
percent increase over the best previous 

record in the entire history 
of the Company. 
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A prominent Insurance 
Journal recently said—‘“This 
famous, low-cost 
Company is producing 
wonderful results for 


its policyholders, who 
were never better 
served than they are 


now. The Union 
Central’s prosperity is 
a tribute not only to 
its merit, but to the 
ability of the Ameri- 
can people to récog- 
nize and appreciate 
merit.’ 
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A distinct advantage 
arising from these circum- 
stances is enjoyed by 
Union Central Agents. 

ALLAN WATERS 
Superintendent of Agents 
Che Union Central 
Life Insurance Co. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
JEssE R. CLarK, President 
1867—Forty-ninth Year—1915 
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and insurance against its loss. The man who does not use 
care and prudence to maintain and increase his earning capac- 
ity, and who does not insure against its loss through death, 
is no more thrifty than the man, who, owning a building, does 
rot give care to its maintenance and insure it against destruc- 
tion by fire. Life insurance will do both for the income de- 
rived from the human being. The savings bank gives no 
thought to the future; it only cares for the past. Life insur- 
ance guards against depreciation by creating a sinking fund 
for old age, or for total disability, and insures against loss 
through death. Through life insurance, the producer of an 
income may spread the income for himself over the term of 
his life, even though he should cease to produce, and through 
life insurance he may leave the income behind him, even 
though he be not permitted to reap the harvest which she 
sowed. 
Life Insurance is the institution of Thrift. 
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COLLECTIVE EXHIBIT OF NATIONAL ASSN. 


(Continued from page 19) 

social structure. This is the language of sociology. Life 
insurance stands pre-eminent among social institutions. It 
is perhaps a novel assertion since the term “institution” 
has been hitherto so restricted; but, for the far-reaching 
values, material and spiritual, which life insurance yields to 
the family and the community, it is entitled to be called an 
institution. 

“ Although its existence has been brief as compared with 
the hoary age of church and state,” says another, “life in- 
surance has already established its right to rank with them 
as one of the three main institutions that promote the wel- 
fare and progress of mankind.” 


Mark of Permanence 


Institutionality is a mark of permanence. It is a high 
claim. I know, to class life insurance with social results or 
social deposits, like language; or with social institutions, 
like church and state; but we can so place it without hesita- 
tion—and this is the brief argument : 

First, it has been reached by a long course of evolution. 

Second, it depends upon, gratifies and cultivates the rich- 
est and deepest sensibilities of human nature. 

Third, it has known nothing but rapid extension, step by 
step with civilization since its birth. 

Fourth, it has speedily become a matter of deepest con- 
cern to society’s largest organization, the state, and to its 
highest organization, the church. 

Fifth, it is impossible now that we know it, to conceive 
of human society as ever existing without it. 

Therefore, Q. E. D., it is an institution. 

Let me now say a word, if I may, by way of magnifying 
your office as-—shall I so express it—ministers of the gospel 
of life insurance. The diffusion of its benefits to the whole 
accessible population ought to be regarded as the object and 
end of your propaganda. In that direction you go by the 
natural disposition to secure a better distribution of the 
subsantial goods of life—not by leveling down, but by level- 
ing up; by instituting and constituting, as far as may be, 
an equality of opportunity. 

Here emerges, therefore, the social duty of your propa- 
ganda, with intense power. Life insurance can distribute 
and transmit the things of universal import and value, more 
fully than any other agency. The whole twentieth century’s 
possibilities beckon you on. 

Social duty demands that every company officer, every 
soliciting agent, and every policy-holder shall consider him- 
self a member of a closely-knit texture, touching other 
thousands (more or less temote) and always eager to make 
known and to make efficiently attractive the benefits of life 
insurance. Nothing should stand in the way of educating 
the whole people to insure. 


Universal Educators 


The agents of life insurance should enlist every social 
force in the great work of this propaganda. Hear again 
the words of Elizur Wright, written in 1872, and more than 
ever significant now, ‘“ What is wanted is that the school 
house and the press, the universal educators (and he might 
have added, the pulpit and the professors and all the pro- 
fessions, with all the vocations and avocations), shall take 
up the matter, not in the interests of the companies or their 
agents, but in that of the public and its coming generations.” 
The third pamphlet contains one of the first institutional 

advertisements issued by the Education and Conservation 
Bureau, and it is reproduced herewith. 

I am the sole support of millions of widows and young 
children. 

I limit the needs of charity, of poor-houses, of pauper 
burials, of police and penitentiaries. 

I support millions of old men who trusted me in youth 
and gave me some of their earnings to save. 
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I put cash into the business when a valuable life goes out 
and new problems spring up . 

I am the only sinking fund that will provide a certain 
sum at an uncertain time. 

I prolong the dead breadwinner’s income. 
educate the sons and daughters. 
pay the mortgage on the home. 
start the sons in business. 
am the associating together of large number of indi- 
viduals, each depositing regularly a small sum (scientifically 
based on age and interest rates) so that I may return fixed 
benefits for a future period, to come either before, at or 
after his death. 

I do more for the world than anything else in it. 

I replace worry, misery, trouble and want with joy, cheer 
and a clear conscience. 

I free the business world from the death risk overhang- 
ing its credits and plans. 

I am Legal Reserve Life Insurance. 

I am the strongest institution, financially, on earth. 

I am the greatest thing in the world. 


SS eS 


PROPER TRAINING A VITAL NECESSITY 


I believe many a man who failed would have succeeded if 
he had had the proper training. I can conceive of no busi- 
ness where training would be quite as valuable as it would 
be in the life insurance business. You can teach your sales- 
man so much about the business that will put them six 
months or a year ahead of where they would be if they de- 
pended upon their own ability to pick up this knowledge from 
their daily experience. 

Words of praise are just as necessary as words of censure 
or criticism. I always believed in publicity of salesmen’s 
work, because men will often work for honor where they 
won't work for money. They like to stand at the head of the 
list and they work harder to have their names printed at 
the top, or near the top, merely because it is printed and sent 
out, than for any other reason—Hugh Chalmers. 


3 
FEAR IS DEMORALIZING. 


No man is so big or powerful or ugly or snappy that you 
need to be afraid of him. For, at bottom, he is only a man. 
Nine chances in 10 his attitude is a pose—he is arming him- 
self against you and is secretly watching for its effect on you. 

Now, if you let his attitude fluster you, or embarrass you, 
or frighten you—if you yield one inch to him—he is running 
the interview just as much as if he took charge of the talking. 

He is trying to put certain thoughts in your mind—to get 
rid of you. Instead of falling for this, and trying to com- 
promise with his iciness or anger, or retreating before it— 
ignore it as much as possible and quietly go om with your 
own plans to put certain thoughts in his mind.—System. 


MAKE OTHER FELLOW SEE AS YOU DO. 


If I were asked to define salesmanship in the shortest pos- 
sible way, | would say in a sentence that it is to make the 
othet fellow feel as you do about the thing you have to sell. 

It is appealing to men’s minds; it is changing men’s minds 
to agree with your own. It is throwing thoughts at a man 
by which you hope to bring his mind into accord with yours 
on any subject. Every sale that was ever made, whether it 
was a paper of pins or a life insurance policy, didn’t first 
take place on the order blank or application blank, or in the 
order book or check book, but the sale had first to take place 
in the mind of the man who made the purchase-—Hugh 
Chalmers. 


PERSONAL QUALITIES THAT BRING SUCCESS. 


I believe that the principal qualities necessary to success 
on the part of any man in business, regardless of his vocation, 
are about as follows: Health, honesty, ability, initiative, 
knowledge of the business, tact, sincerity, industry, open- 
mindedness, enthusiasm.—Hugh Chalmers. 
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What the Local Associations 
Are Doing 





Detroit 

Rk. O. Miles of the Connecticut Mutual, winner of the Calef 
cup at the San Francisco Convention, having been transferred 
from the latter city to Detroit, the home of Forrest W. Bos- 
well, winner of the Williams vase, the Detroit association now 
has a monopoly on prize-winning essayists. 

A general review of this monopoly was the principal fea- 
ture of the first fall meeting of the local association which 
was held at Hotel Ponchertrain on October 4. Mr. Miles and 
Mr. Boswell read their prize-winning literature. 

H. Wibirt Spence and William Van Sickle, 
the San Francisco Convention, 
the association. 


who attended 
made their official reports to 
Covers were laid for 60 members and guests. 
Erie County 
Members of the Erie County association were favored with 
the first formal visit of the new National President, Edward 


A. Woods, who was the principal and speaker at a 
meeting held on October 2 at the Reed House. 

President Woods outlined the relation of the National As- 
sociation to life insurance and laid particular 
fact that it was not an organization for 
elevation of the life insurance business. 

James M. Dickey, a local underwriter, made his report on 
the San Francisco Convention. In conclusion W. M. Duff 
of the Edward A. Woods agency at Pittsburgh, made a few 
brief remarks concerning association work. 


guest 


stress on the 
profit, but for the 


lowa 


Members of the Iowa association held their first regular 
fall meeting at the Grant Club, Des Moines, on October 2. J. 
A. Blum offered a resolution that the official title of the local 
body be changed to the Des Moines association and it is ex- 
pected that the executive committee will act favorably on this 
matter. It was pointed out that there are now five life under- 
writers’ associations in the state and that the Des Moines un- 
derwriters do not wish to appear in the position of trying to 
represent the entire state. 

George W. Hughes, chairman of the local education and 





The Equitable Makes Experts 
of Its Agents 


Nowadays the successful life insurance 
salesman must be a thoroughly trained ex- 
pert, and the success and prosperity of the 
agents representing 


The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States 


has been largely due to the fact that the 
company recognizes the importance of edu- 
cating its field workers. 

The salesmen connected with every Equita- 
ble agency are carefully trained and assisted. 
Among other things 


A Correspondence Course 
in Life Insurance 


is conducted by one of the senior executive 
officers, for their thorough instruction. 

This course consists of 3 preliminary lessons 
(which may be taken by outsiders) and 27 
Regular Lessons (exclusively for represen- 
tatives of the Society). 

One unique feature is that after the stu- 
dent has answered the questions asked in 
connection with each lesson, the officer in 
charge of the course sends him official answers 
to the same questions. This enables the 
student to check himself off by comparing the 


answers made by him with the official 
answers subsequently received from _ the 
Society. 
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The constant line of applicants 


for ADDITIONAL insurance in the 
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conservation committee, reported the arrival of the new text- 
book on “Life Insurance,” by Dr. S. S. Huebner. Several 
copies will be ordered and placed in the hands of the faculty 
of the various educational institutions. 

The principal speaker at the meeting was W. J. Pilkinton, 
editor of the Merchants Trade Journal, who spoke on “ The 
Measure of the Man.” M. M. Deming and C. L. Lunt made 
their reports on the San Francisco Convention. There were 
about fifty members and guests present. 


Kanawha 


Members of the Kanawha association held their regular 
monthly meeting in the Charleston Chamber of Commerce, 
Charleston, W. Va., on October 1. The feature of the meet- 
ing was an address by C. W. Pippen on “ How to Make Our 
Association a Success.” Mr. Pippen submitted a schedule of 
life insurance instruction to cover a period of twelve months. 
There was a consensus of opinion among those present that 
if this program is carried out it will create unusual interest 
on the part of all life underwriters in that section. 

Following Mr. Pippen’s address M. D. Schreiber of Ironton, 
Ohio, spoke on association matters. 


Kansas City 


Dr. Paul Paquin, director of the health department of Kan- 
sas City, was the principal speaker at the first regular fall 
meeting of the local association held on October 2. 

Dr. Paquin is enthusiastic over a plan of co-operation be- 
tween his department and the local life underwriters. The 
co-operation, he declared, would materially and directly help 
them to write more insurance and they would be in a position 
to aid in reducing mortality as well. 

Dr. Paquin stated that his department was constantly in 
touch with various large life insurance companies and that it 
was using their literature in planning the department’s work. 
W. P. Motley made a short report on the San Francisco Con- 
vention. 

Mississippi 

More than 500 students attending Central High School at 
Jackson, Miss., displayed much interest in a lecture on insur- 
ance delivered by Winslow Russell of Hartford, Conn., 
agency manager for the Phoenix Mutual, on September 30. 

This was the first of a series of life insurance lectures 
planned by the Mississippi association. Many prominent life 
and fire underwriters occupied seats on the speaker’s platform 
with Mr. Russell. 

The Jackson Daily News comments upon the lecture as 
follows: 

Both the boys and the girls of the high school apparently 
were deeply interested in the address of Mr. Russell, who 
explained the various features of fire, life and accident in- 
surance in a simple and plain manner. He discussed in an 
entertaining way the many kinds of insurance, and spoke 
of life insurance being a necessity of modern life. 
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The School for Salesmen 


Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 


offers, free of cost, instruction and direction to prospective and new 
agents and gives them the right start in an attractive and remunerative 
business with an experienced and successful company. 


For full information write the company at Los Angeles, California. 


Good connections can always be made with our General Agents 





Mr. Russell declared that legislatures were doing wrong 
when they imposed unreasonable burdens upon life insur- 
ance companies in the way of taxes, etc., declaring that these 
burdens were in the end born by the people. He believed 
that insurance companies were beneficiaries of the human 
race, and thought they should be fostered and encouraged. 
He referred to insurance agents as men who scattered sun- 
shine and happiness in their paths, and closed by rendering 
a poem appropriate to the subject which he was discussing. 


New England Women’s 


By winning the Waite trophy for three consecutive years 
it has now become permanent property of the New England 
Women’s association. Elmer E. Silver, of the Boston associa- 
tion, who accepted the trophy for the winners at the San 
Francisco Convention, was present at the first meeting of the 
season which was held in the Equitable Building, Boston, on 
October 1. He made the official presentation with a few well 
chosen remarks. 

Mrs. Florence E. Shall, president of the association, intro- 
duced Henry L. Rosenfeld, fourth vice-president of the Equi- 
table of New York as the principal speaker. He spoke on the 
effects of the European War on life insurance risks. Frank 
H. Stratton, general agent for the Equitable, spoke on the in- 
come bond plan of guaranteeing a life income or pension. 
Following the meeting the members and guests were tendered 
an informal luncheon. 
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New York 


Elaborate preparations are being made by the Executive 
Committee of the New York association for the opening 
meeting of the season which will be held at Hotel McAlpin, 
Tuesday evening, October 26, at 6.30 P.M. 

The dinner will be a special tribute to President Lawrence 
Priddy, under whose able leadership the New York associa- 
tion scored two victories at the San Francisco Convention 
by winning the Chas. Jerome Edwards Membership Trophy 
and the Whittington Trophy, the latter being won by Mr. 
Priddy personally. In just recognition of these activities Mr. 
Priddy was further honored by being elected to the Vice- 
Presidency of the National Association. 

While the names of the speakers have not been announced, 
the committee is after men of national reputation. From the 
present indications it will be one of the greatest meetings ever 
held under the auspices of the local association. Sixteen 
members subscribed for more than 140 tickets at the first 
meeting of the committee. The committee in charge of the 





New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
Chartered 1835. 


‘ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 





Financial Statement, January 1, 1915 


Assets - $70,163,011.03 
Reserves - 65,159,426.58 
Surplus. - $5,003,584.45 


For Policyholders and for Agents 
THE NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
is the Company of 
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GLOVER S. HASTINGS, Superintendent of Agencies 





dinner is composed of Julian S. Myrick, chairman; Edward 
W. Allen, William F. Atkinson, William N. Compton, Chas. 
Jerome Edwards, T. R. Fell, Peres F. Huff and Maurice E. 
Goulden. All members desiring to make reservations for 
themselves and guests should communicate with Orra S. Rog- 
ers, Secretary, New York association, 149 Broadway. 


North Dakota 

What was said to be the best and most enthusiastic meeting 
ever held by the North Dakota association was staged at the 
Annex Hotel, Fargo, on September 18. The records show that 
all but three members reported present. It looks very much 
like the local association is going after the attendance trophy. 

Chief interest centered in the reports of the San Francisco 
Convention. These were made by P. W. Satory and A. F. 
Colwell, who in glowing terms predicted a great future for 
the National Association. 

Eight new members were elected. This is the first “ round- 
up” of an enthusiastic membership campaign which was in- 


Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York.) 


THE COMPANY OF the People BY the People FOR the People 























PROOF OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 


This Company, although it operates only in the United States and 
Canada, has more insurance in force than any other life insurance company 
in the world. 


The number of policies in force is greater than that of any other com- 
pany in America, greater than all the regular life insurance companies put 
together (less one), and can only be appreciated by comparison. It is a 
number considerably in excess of the combined population of Greater New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, Baltimore, Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsburgh, San Francisco and Kansas City. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS 


This Company’s Policy claims paid in 1914 average one claim for every 
46 seconds of each business day of eight hours and in amount $232.07 a minute. 


The Daily Average of the Company’s Business During 1914 
per day in Pay- 


626 $305,754.00 ments to Policy- 


holders and addition to Reserve. 
day i b f Poli- i ree 
8,040 2c. rcp mam Pol 5161, 826,87 Be day in increase 


$1,708,728.00 Po5.02> .cissucd, Insurance $2,991 114,069.00 


revived and increased. 


per day in number of Claims 
Paid. 





Full particulars regarding the plans of the Metropolitan may be obtained 
of its Agents in all the principal cities in the United States and Canada, or 
at its 


Home Office: 1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


THE LYONS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Printers and Publishers 


of Private Editions 


105 WEST FORTIETH STREET 





NEW YORK CITY 
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augurated recently. Among the other questions to come up 
for discussion was the importance of a law compelling the 
qualification of an agent before he can obtain a license to do 
business in the state. 

The question of insurance commissioner also came up for 
discussion. It was made plain that, hereafter, the association 
would have something to say about the qualifications and 
election of the head of the state insurance department. The 
next meeting will be held on October 16. 


Springfield, Mo. 

Following an informal luncheon held at the Springfield Club 
on October 2, members of the Springfield, Mo., association 
listened to an address on “ Life Insurance from the Banker’s 
Viewpoint,” which was given by H. M. Smith, cashier of the 
Farmers and Merchants Bank. 

J. W. Griggs and H. J. Schenck, both representing the Illi- 
nois Life, were guests at the meeting. Both favored the local 
underwriters with short addresses on the effect of life insur- 
ance on credit. Following the speaking there was a general 
discussion on “ Rejections.” 


AGENTS WHO REPRESENT 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


HAVE AN INSURANCE CONTRACT 
TO PRESENT WHICH IN THE SUM 
OF ALL ITS BENEFITS IS UNSURPASSED 
IT IS BEST NOT JUST ONE WAY 
BUT BEST ALL WAYS 
AND ALWAYS 
BACK OF IT IS A SIXTY-SEVEN YEAR 
REPUTATION FOR FAIR DEALING 
WITH ALL ITS POLICYHOLDERS WHETHER 
CONTINUING, WITHDRAWING, MATURING 
OR DYING 





1865 FIFTY YEARS OLD 1915 


The Provident Life and Trust 


Company of Philadelphia 





What is the Best Form of Policy? 


Write for Leaflet 
1865 LOWEST MORTALITY 1915 








J. THOMAS MOORE 


Manager Insurance Department 


Fourth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 
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GOOD PLACES 
For STRONG WORKERS 


Always ready to negotiate with energetic men capable 
of producing paid-for Insurance in satisfactory volume. 


Much unoccupied and desirable territory. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address 
ALBERT E. AWDE, Superintendent of Agencies 
7 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIL. 


1850 1915 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 


In the City of New York Issues Guaranteed Contracts 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., 


: Good men, whether experienced in 
President 


life insurance or not, may make 
direct contracts with this Company, 
for a limited territory if desired, 
and secure for themselves, in addition 
and Trust Co. to first year’s commission, a renewal 
William H. Porter interest insuring an income for the 
Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank future. Address the Company at its 
Edward Townsend Home Office, No. 277 Broadway, 
Pres. Importers and New Vork City 
Traders’ Nai. Bank ca 


Finance Committee 
Clarence H. Kelsey 
Pres. Title Guarantee 





Agency Oréganizer 


If you are ambitious to enter 
organization work and can show 
a clean record as a_ successful 
producer, write us giving your 
life insurance experience. 


The Franklin Life Insurance Co. 
Springfield, I11. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first- 
class territory, with direct contract providing 
liberal compensation. 


For particulars address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 





October, 1915. 
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Representing 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and 
incomparable benefits of the “‘oldest com- 
pany in America’ mean certain success for 
you. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d_ Vice-President 


34 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Prudential 


40th Anniversary, October 13, 1915 





RENGTH OF. 
BRALTAR | 
AE Abe 4 


J 





MUTUALIZED 
BENEFITS INCREASED 
A POLICYHOLDERS’ COMPANY 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 





Nine Months of Progress 


Our delivered business for the 
first nine months of 1915 was the 
largest of any nine months in the 
64 years of our history. It didn’t 
“just happen.” The reason:— 
Popular policies, low net cost, good 
literature, unexcelled assets, ever- 
increasing prestige, intimate rela- 
tions between Home Office and 
Field. Ask any Massachusetts 
Mutual representative ! 


We occasionally have an agency 
opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Supt. of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Mass. 


Incorporated 1851 





AE TNA 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
ISSUES BOTH 


Participating and Non-Participating 
Life and Endowment Policies 


Also Non-Participating Term Policies 


Agents will find that the policies of this 
Company cover a wider range and 
provide greater benefits than others, 
and are therefore easiest to sell. 


Experienced and successful men, also successful men 
without life insurance experience, may find satisfactory 
opportunity with the AETNA LIFE. Address: 


FRANK BUSHNELL, Agency Secretary, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


or T. B. MERRILL, Supt. of Agencies, 
1005 Insurance Exchange, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 
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Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract. 
This is a liberal proposition for which men 
of ability can qualify. A few exceptional 
opportunities are open at present. For 
particulars address: 

John F. Roche, Vice-President 


Organized 1850 


The Manhattan Life 


Insurance Co., 66 Broadway, New York 


Ambitious, productive and trustworthy 
Life Agents may be benefited by 
corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


of Pittsfield, Mass. 


Inc. 1851 
New policies with modern provisions. 
Attractive literature. 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 


OW about those plans made last January > 

Are they working out? If not, perhaps 

we can help you. Drop us a line. We may 

have something you are looking for — if you 
are a producer. 


PITTSBURGH LIFE exo TRUST 60. 


HOME OFFICE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


W. C. BALDWIN HOWARD S. SUTPHEN 
PRESIDENT DIRECTOR OF AGENCIES 











ANOTHER NOTABLE YEAR! — 
The Germania Life Insurance Go. of New York 


IN ITS FIFTY-FIFTH YEAR 


Passed the $50,000,000 mark in assets and the $150,- 
000,000 mark in insurance in force—(paid-for basis). 


Assets (January 1,,1915):, 0.0) cee $50,874,700.88 
Liabilities! 4.6.2 fon. See 44,459,052.38 
Guarantee and Dividend Funds....... $6,415,648.50 


Efficient management, attractive and liberal policies 
and unusually desirable general agency contracts all help 
to make the GERMANIA LIFE’S growth normal and 
certain. 

We have a few desirable openings for men of high 
standard. Address for a direct contract connection: 


HOME OFFICE, 50 Union Square, New York 















Warm Personal Interest 


That describes the happy relation existing between the 
Fidelity and its Field Men, and explains why both are 
forging ahead. Maybe you could reach a higher success 
in that atmosphere. Write to— 


The Fidelity Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, Pres. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Desirable openings in good territory or the 
right men 


National Life Insurance Company 
Montpelier, Vermont 
ORGANIZED 1850 PURELY MUTUAL 
JOS. A. DE BOER, President 






The National Life possesses an unexcelled asset and 
insurance composition. Its service to policyholders 
is scientific, prompt and complete, based absolutely 
upon a mutual and equitable practice. Its low mor- 
tality, high interest earnings and economy of man- 
agement insure low net costs. Its liberal policies 
and practice commend it to field men as a guaranteed 
salesmanship proposition upon which they can readily 
and securely build. The sixty-fifth annual report demon- 
strating these claims, will be sent to any solicitor, 
agent or manager on request. 





METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
Chartered 1874. 


Home Office 47 Cedar St., New York 
An old and well established company, progres- 
sive and up to date in its methods. 
Its PERSONAL ACCIDENT Coca 
AND HEALTH 
are easy to sell. They are superior to those of 
other companies. 
E. H. WINSLOW, President 





Reliable and Energetic Agents Wanted 























The Homer Lateuen 


The fifty-fifth annual statement of the Home Life 
Insurance Company, of which George E. Ide is Pres- 
ident, presents a record of substantial benefit to its 
policyholders during the year and a solid growth in 
financial strength. 

Assets increased to $30,631,248.70 after paying to 
policyholders $3,110,507, including dividends of 

$571,024 

The insurance in force was increased by $4,533,420 
and is now 

$120,893,433 
For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agents 
256 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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DIRECTORY OF PROMINENT AGENCIES 








Solicitors Contemplating a Change of Location Are Urged to Communicate With the Offices Listed Below, With 


Whom Advantageous Arrangements May be Made. 


Those Having Surplus 


Business to Place Will Also Find This List of Value. 





ALABAMA. 





Birmingham 





LUCIEN C. BROWN, 
Manager 


The Germania Life Insurarce Company 
of New York, 


202914 Second Avenue. 





Montgomery. 





BRANCH @ POWELL, 
General Agents, 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
315-317 Bell Bldg. 








ARKANSAS. 





Little Rock. 





SID B. REDDING, 
Manager For Arkansas, 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
925-929 Southern Trust Bldg. 








CALIFORNIA. 





Los Angeles. 





WILLIAM A. HAMILTON, 
General Agent, 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
803 Herman W. Hellman Building. 





GEO. A. RATHBUN, 
Manager, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Wilcox Building. 





JOHN NEWTON RUSSELL, Jr., 
Manager, Home Office General Agency, 
The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., 

Pacific Mutual Building. 


San Francisco. 


WILLIAM J. BELL, 
Manager, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Monadnock Building. 





W. L. HATHAWAY, 
Manager, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
222 Sansome Street. 





KILGARIFF c@ BEAVER (Inc.), 
Manager, 
he Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Cali- 
fornia, 
Shreve Building. 








A. M. SHIELDS, 
Manager, 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 

Crocker Building 





SMITH, THOMAS ~@ THOMAS, 
General Agents, 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Mutual Savings Bank Bldg., 704 Market St. 





CANADA. 





Montreal. 





A. HOMER VIPOND, 
General Agent, 


New York Life Insurance Co., 
Place D’Armes Square. 





Ottawa. 





JOHN R. @ W. L. REID, 
Managers for Eastern Ontario, 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada. 


COLORADO. 





Denver. 





O. C. WATSON, 
Manager, Colorado-Wyoming Agency, 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of N. Y. 
540-50 Gas and Electric Building. 








CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford. 








ARTHUR J. BIRDSEYE, 
State Agent, 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., 
71-2-3 First National Bank Bldg. 





R. O. DUNKUM, 
Superintendent, 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
Room 412, Connecticut Mutual Building. 





FREDERICK A. GRISWOLD, 
General Agent for Connecticut, 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
783 Main Street. 





DWIGHT G. HOLBROOK, 
Manager for Connecticut, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
125 Trumbull Street. 





LEE C. ROBENS, 
General Agent for Connecticut, 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Phoenix Bank Building. 





THOMAS W. RUSSELL, 
General Agent, 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., 
209 Pearl Street. 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington. 








JOHN DOLPH, 


Manager, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
916 Munsey Building. 





FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville. 








F. P. DEARING, 
Manager, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
The St. James Building. 


GEORGIA. 


Atlanta. 





BAGLEY c WILLET, 
General Agents, Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Fourth National Bank Building. 








ILLINOIS. 


Chicago. 





COURTENAY BARBER, 
General Agent, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
617 People’s Gas Building. 





FRANK H. O. BIERMANN, 
District Manager, 
Federal Life Insurance Co., 
Federal Life Bldg. 168 N. Michigan Avenue. 


L. BRACKETT BISHOP, 
Manager, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
2020 Harris Trust Building. 





WILLIAM B. CARLILE, 
Special Representative, 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
1045 Rookery Building. 
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DARBY A. DAY, 
Manager, Dept. of Chicago, 
The Mutual Life Ins. Co. of New York 
108 South La Salle Street. 





EDWARD A. FERGUSON, 
Manager, Union Central Life Insurance Co., 
918 Tribune Building. 





JULES GIRARDIN, 
Manager for Illinois, 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
108 So. La Salle Street. 





HOBART & OATES, 
General Agents, 
The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
The Rookery. 





B. J. SINAI, 
General Agent, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
611 People’s Gas Building. 





WYMAN & PALMER, 
General Agents, Berkshire Life Insurance Co., 
1620 Borland Building, 
105 South La Salle Street. 








INDIANA. 





Fort Wayne. 





CHAS. W. ORR, 
Manager, Aetna Life Insurance Co., 


132 East Berry Street. 








IOWA. 





Ottumwa. 





F. B. CRESSWELL, 
General Agent, 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 








KANSAS. 


Topeka. 


CHARLES A. MOORE, 
General Agent, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
New England Building. 


KENTUCKY. 





Louisville. 


HENRY J. POWELL, 
Manager, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Equitable Building. 
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LOUISIANA. 





New Orleans. 





FRANK L. LEVY, 
General Agent, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of U. S., 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. Building. 





WILSON WILLIAMS, 
General Agent, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Denegre Building. 








MAINE. 





Portland. 





- PUTNAM STEVENS 
General Agent, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
82 Exchange Street. 





MARYLAND. 





Baltimore. 








ERNEST J. CLARK, 
State Agent, 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
1041-1051 Calvert Building. 





WILLIAM A. DANNER, 
Manager, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Equitable Building. 





MEIGS & HEISSE, 
Managers, 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
German and Calverts Sts., S. W. 


JONATHAN K. TAYLOR, 
General Agent, 
Provident Life & Trust Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., 
305 Fidelity Building. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 





Boston. 





PERCY V. BALDWIN, 
Manager, Life and Accident Department, 
The Travelers Insurance Co., 

141 Milk Street. 





| 


CHARLES H. FLOOD, 
Manager Home Office Agency, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
140 Congress St. 





FRANKLIN W. GANSE, 
Manager Home Office Agency 
The Columbian National Life Insurance Co., 
77 Franklin Street. 





FRANK J. HAMMER and VERNON B. SWETT, 
General Agents, 
The Provident Life and Trust Co., 
Merchants Bank Building. 





JAMES H. LAKE, 
General Agent, Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Equitable Building, Boston. 
Agency Established 1887. 





MRS. FLORENCE E. SHAAL, 
Manager Woman’s Department, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
33 Equitable Building, 67 Milk Street. 








CHAS. E. TOWNSEND, 
General Agent, Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Equitable Building, 67 Milk Street. 


Springfield. 





FREDERIC W. FULLER, 
Manager, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Fuller Building, Main Street. 





Worcester. 





CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS AGENCY, 
MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Macgowan & McGown, General Agents, 
Henry A. Macgowan & Andrew B. McGown, 
Day Building, 306 Main Street. 








MICHIGAN. 





Detroit. 





NATHANIEL REESE, 
General Agent, 
The Provident Life & Trust Co., 
1218-20 Ford Building. 


CHAS W. PICKELL, 
Manager, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
gor Chamber of Commerce. 





WM. VAN SICKLE, 
General Manager for Michigan, 
Home Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
Suite 1111, Majestic Building. 





H. WIBIRT SPENCE, 
Manager, 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
Suite 306-316 Penobscot Building. 


WILL A. WAITE, 
Manager, 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
510-513 Ford Building. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis. 











THE W. M. HORNER AGENCY 


for Minnesota, Iowa and South Dakota 
of the Provident Life and Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia. A standardized agency organization giving 
service to patrons and agents. No part-timers 
need apply. 


1147-1154 McKnight Building. 








MISSOURI. 





Kansas City. 





R. J. LYDDANE, 
General Agent, 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Gloyd Building. 





St. Louis. 





FRANK CHESTER MANN, 
Manager for Massachusetts, 
The Prudential Insurance Co., 
301-305 Compton Building. 








FRED N. CHENEY, 
Manager, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
Chemical Building, 8th and Olive Streets. 
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NEW YORK. 





Albany. 





HENRY H. KOHN, 
Manager Phoenix Mutual Life, 
New York, Vermont, New Hampshire, Eastern 
Massachusetts. 





Brooklyn. 


JAS. F. & WM. F. ATKINSON, 
General Agents, 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
44 Court Street. 


WARREN T. DIEFENDORF, 
Manager, The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of N. Y. 
for Brooklyn, Long Island and Staten Island, 
164-166 Montague Street. 


CHAS. JEROME EDWARDS, 
Manager, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
204 Montague Street. 





BERNARD GANZ, 
District Manager, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
808 Broadway. 





WILLIAM H. RYAN, 
General Agent, 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
164 Montague Street. 





SAMUEL S. VOSHELL, 
Superintendent, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.. 
17-19 Flatbush Avenue. 


Buffalo. 





CHARLES F. ADAMS, 
General Manager, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
42 Erie Co. Bank Bldg. 


H. J. EMERSON, 
Manager, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
Brisbane Building. 





JOSEPH E. GAVIN, 
General Agent, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Erie County Bank Building. 





W. G. JUSTICE, 
Special Agent, 
The Provident Life & Trust Co., of Phila., Pa. 
419-423 White Building. 





JOSEPH B. THEBAUD, 
Manager, 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Suite rooz, D. S. Morgan Building. 


FRANK W. TRACY 
Manager, Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
225-226 Fidelity Building. 


Long Island City. 





Cc. V. DYKEMAN, 

| Superintendent, 

| Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
| 9 Jackson Avenue. 





| New York City. 





EDWARD WARNER ALLEN 
Manager, 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
220 Broadway. 


LATHROP E. BALDWIN, 
Manager, 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
141 Broadway. 


THOMAS C. BELL, 
Manager, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
32 Liberty Street. 





GEO. A. BRINKERHOFF, 
Manager, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
149 Broadway. 





CHARLES A. BRYAN, 
Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
; 3 120 Broadway. 


IVES & MYRICK, 
Managers, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
37-39 Liberty Street. 


Te eR AEE LG; 
Manager, 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
71 Broadway. 





HENRY HALE & SON, 
Managers, Metropolitan District, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway. 


ROBERT H. HARDY 
Manager, 


1170 Broadway. 





WILLIAM JAY MADDEN, 
Manager, 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
32 Liberty Street. 





ROBERT J. MIX, 
Manager, 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
20 Vesey Street. 





-Rochester.__~ 





H. R. LEWIS, 
General Agent, 


Union Central Life Insurance Co., 
680-4-5 Granite Building, 





The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, | 











R. K. STOWE, 
Manager, 
General Agency Southeastern New York, 


Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
5 Getty Square Station Building. 








NORTH CAROLINA. 





Raleigh. 





MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEWARK, N. J., 


John C. Drewry, 


State Agent for North Carolina, 
Masonic Temple. 





McPHERSON & BARNES, 
General Agents for North Carolina, 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Rooms 401-405 Commercial National Bank Bldg. 








OHIO. 





Cincinnati. 





J. W. IREDELL, JR., & SON, 
General Managers, 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
517-524 Union Trust Building. 





M. W. MACK, 
General Agent, 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Traction Building, Fifth and Walnut Streets. 





Cleveland. 





HERMAN MOSS 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Third Floor, Hippodrome Building. 





OLMSTED BROS. & CO., 
State Agents, Ohio and Indiana, 
National Life Insurance Co. of Vermont, 
413 Williamson Building. 





Columbus. 





J. C. CAMPBELL, 
State Agent for Ohio and West Virginia, 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
6th Floor Hartman Bldg., W. Cor. 
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OKLAHOMA. 





Oklahoma City. 





J. HENRY JOHNSON, 
Manager, 
National Life Insurance Co. of Vermont, 
Suite roor Colcord Building. 





T. J. WOOD, 
Oklahoma State Manager, 
Federal Life Insurance Co., 

301 Terminal Bldg. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 





Clarion. 





FREDERICK V. BROWN, 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 





Erie. 





JAMES M. DICKEY, 
Manager, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Masonic Temple. 





Philadelphia. 





BOURNE & DURHAM, 
General Agents, 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
405-414 Stephen Girard Building. 





FANSLER & HOFFMAN, 
General Agents, 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
650 Bullitt Building. 





C. A. FOEHL, 
Manager Ordinary Dept., Eastern Pennsylvania, 


Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
Eighth Floor, North American Building. 





E. O. MOSIER, 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Arcade Building. 





E. H. PLUMMER & SON, 
General Agents, Berkshire Life Insurance Co., 
512 Walnut Street. 





JACOB WEIL, 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
208 Commercial Trust Bldg. 
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Pittsburgh. 


ENGLISH & FUREY, 
General Agents, 
Berkshire Life Insurance Co., 


First National Bank Building. 





UNIVERSITY OF IL ILLINO 
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VIRGINIA. 





Norfolk. 





RAYMOND R. RICHARDSON, 
General Agent, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
613-616 Bank of Commerce Bldg. 





Richmond. 





ROYAL S. GOLDSBURY, 
General Agent, 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


Park Building. 





W. S. STIMMEL, 
General Agent, 
John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co. of Boston, 
Farmers’ Bank Building. 





GRAHAM C. WELLS, 
General Agent, 
The Provident Life & Trust Co. of Philadelphia, 
618-621 Oliver Building. 





THE EDWARD A. WOODS AGENCY, Inc., 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, 
Equitable Floor, Frick Building. 





W. M. WOOD, 
Manager, United States Life Insurance Co., 


615 Empire Building. 








TENNESSEE. 





Chattanooga. 





J. W. BISHOP, 
Manager, Home Office District, 


The Volunteer State Life Insurance Company 


James Building. 





Memphis. 





SIBLEY & ERSKINE, 
General Agents, 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


Germania Savings Bank Building. 








T. ARCHIBALD CARY, 
General Agent for Virginia and North Carolina, 
The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
906 Times-Dispatch Bldg. 





DIGGS & MOSELEY, 
General Agents, 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
604-606 Mutual Bldg. 





THE D. R. MIDYETTE CoO., 
Southern Managers, 
The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
oo1-2-3-4 American National Bank Building. 





N. D.-SILLS, 
Manager, Virginia and North Carolina, 
Sun Life Insurance Co. of Canada, 
817-818 Mutual Building. 





A. O. SWINK, 
Manager for Virginia, 
Atlantic Life Insurance Co., 
Suite 111-112, Mutual Assurance Society Bldg. 








WASHINGTON. 





Seattle. 





WALTER C. HENRY, 
Manager, 
The Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
“The Aetna Corner,”’ 
Central Building. 





Spokane. 





CHARLES H. McCOY, 
. Agency Manager, 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Empire State Building. 








WEST VIRGINIA. 





Charleston. 





JOHN PATRICK, 
General Agent, 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
804 Union Building. 





Huntimgton. 





DAN H. HOLTON, 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Rooms 19-21, 
Miller-Ritter Bldg. 





Wheeling. 





GEORGE BAIRD, 
Manager, 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
Schmulbach Building. 





H. M. KIMBERLAND, 
General Manager, 
The Union Central Life Insurance Co., 
305-6-7 Board of Trade Building. 
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